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""^readily  installed 

"i  ia  required  to  install  Acra-Set  on 
(pel  currant  Newcomb  models  ia  a  3/16" 
liala  whose  placement  is  readily  located  by 
Mpwna  o(  the  supplied  template.  Be  sure  to 
specify  machine  to  be  used  when  ordering 
■V!ia-8al.  Aeta-8pt  will  also  fit  earlier  New- 
c  ^'llb  naoilala  wMh  only  minor  modifications 
'  ^Mtea  on  soma  modala. 


“Do  it  better!”  is  Newcomb’s  motto.  Now  Newcomb  intro¬ 
duces  Acra-Set,  the  better  way  to  cue  records.  A  clockwise 
twist  of  a  knurled  knob  raises  tone  arm.  A  counter-twist  and 
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needle  is  lowered  to  record  groove  . . .  gently  . . .  smoothly  . . . 

■safely.  Acra-Set  protects  your  valuable  records.  The  lifting 
arm  is  engraved  with  a  100-division  scale.  A  traveling  stop 
with  pointer  rides  beside  the  scale.  You  select  a  desired  pas¬ 
sage  by  dialing  the  number  previously  noted  on  your  cue 
sheet.  A  supply  of  Newcomb  C-1  cue  sheets,  mounting  tem¬ 
plate  and  instructions  are  supplied  with  each  Acra-Set.  See 
your  AV  Dealer  or  write  for  Newcomb  Bulletin  L-3. 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tall«scop«  spMds  up  installation  and  mainta- 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Stockton, 
California,  Unified  School  District.  ^ 


Separates  easily  into  3  camponeets  for 
coevewiewt  storage  or  transportatioe. 


IHdgea  ever  aoditofleai  seats.  Nate  Kells  thieegk  doorways.  Taloseopos 
see  eroB  DpiroMoa.  aedfeWsdoMe;oely2t"wido. 
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UP-RIGHT  SCAFFOL 


For  TALLESCOPF 
cireulor  wrtf  to 


DEPT.  17a,  1013  PAROBB,  BBRKBUBV,  CALIF. 

In  Canada:  Up-RIght  Beaffolda  Ltd.,  120  Ruaaatt  Ava.,  Oahawa,  Ontario 
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Editorial  Staff 


On  Convention  Eve  .  .  . 

.  .  .  you  may  want  to  check  on 
where  your  own,  or  anyone  else's, 
favorite  candidate  for  the  White 
House  or  State  House  stands  on  mat¬ 
ters  educational.  You  need  only  refer 
to  pages  30-37  of  this  magazine, 
where  you  will  find  'The  Candidates 
Speak  on  Education." 

OVERVIEW  moved  in  aggressively 
to  make  a  feature  of  this  special  op- 
pornmity  provided  by  the  immediacy 
of  the  two  political  conventions.  A 
reporting  team  of  OVERVIEW'S  news 
ejitor,  its  Washington  writer,  and 
state  capital  reporters  around  the 
country  combined  plenty  of  persist¬ 
ence  and  a  fair  amount  of  patience  to 
get  these  statements.  But  from  the 
effort  comes  at  least  a  little  guidance 
on  how  each  candidate  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  on  key  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  our  children,  teachers,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  OVERVIEW  a 
widely  quoted  publication— and  'The 
Candidates  Speak"  will  be  quoted,  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  was  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  that  the  announcement 
of  the  award  winners  in  our  School 
Design  Competition  in  last  month's 
OVERVIEW  was  picked  up  by  dozens 
of  newspapers,  while  the  "New  York 
Herald  Tribune"  carried  a  well  illus¬ 
trated  feature  on  the  top  schools.  Our 
primary  mission  is  to  report  and/or 
digest  educational  news,  but  we  are 
not  shunning  any  opportunities  to 
make  a  little  of  it  ourselves. 
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Combining  beauty,  utility,  and  economy, 
Mississippi  leads  the  way  by  making 
available  an  extensive  selection  of  trans¬ 
lucent  glass  patterns  that  do  wonderful 
things  with  daylight.  In  addition,  rugged 
Mississippi  Wire  Glass,  whether  for  obscu¬ 
rity  or  clear  vision,  affords  effective  but 
inconspicuous  fire  protection  while  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  any  school . . . 
when  installed  in  partitions,  skylights, 
stairwells,  windows,  doors,  or  wherever 
else  fire  and  breakage  protection  is 
required.  The  versatility  of  Mississippi 
gloss  provides  orchitects  and  engineers 
with  a  practical  solution  to  virtually  every 
daylighting  problem,  including  safety 
with  decoration,  with  heat  absorption  and 
with  light  diffusion  and  direction. 

For  details,  see  your  nearby  distributor  of  quality 
glou  or  write  for  latest  catalog.  Addreu  Dept.  1 6. 


PoHshed  AAisco  Wire  Gloss  glazed  in  main  entronce  of  Heller* 
town  High  School,  Hellertown,  Pa.  Architect  Heyl,  Bond  &  Miller, 
Allentown,  Pa.  Controctor — Gottlleb-Schnelder,  Bethlehem,  Po. 
dozing  Controctor  Penn  Allen  Glou  Company,  Allentown,  Po. 


MISSISSIPPI  GLASS  COMPANY 
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***$»'’  SB  Angelica  Street  •  8t.  Louis  7,  Missouri 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  ROLLED,  FIGURED  AND  WIRED  GLASS 
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30-37  The  Candidates  Speak  on  Education 


The  OVERVIEW  staff,  aided  by  Washington  writer  E.  E. 
Halmos,  Jr.,  polled  the  six  leading  contenders  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  for  their  views  on  key  educational 
problems: 

John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Stuart  Symington, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Plus  party  chairmen  Paul  Butler  and  Thruston 
Morton. 

At  the  state  level:  With  the  valuable  assistance  of  top 
reporters  in  five  state  capitols,  OVERVIEW  presents  a 
representative  view  of  key  gubernatorial  elections  as  they 
affect  education: 

Maine,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Utah,  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  guide  for  armchair  politicos  in  education. 


38  Saturday's  Child  Is  Going  Far 

James  Moon  and  Fred  King  report  on  a  promising  trend  to  Saturday 
seminars  that  are  bringing  top  students  and  scientists  together. 

40  Wired  for  Teaching 

Giles  Brown  describes  a  college  lecture  hall  that  may  herald  the  teaching 
station  of  the  sixties. 

42  Educators  and  the  Influentials 

The  administrator  who  has  no  share  in  any  form  of  power  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it,  says  Van  Miller,  but  a  victim  of  it. 

44  Green  Thumb,  Green  Campus 

New  Jersey  high  school  students  take  charge  of  a  novel  school  beautifi¬ 
cation  project;  their  advisor,  Ted  Stratton,  describes  it. 


OVERVIEW 


46  Plan  for  Tax-Favored  Annuity 

G.  Alvin  Wilson  tells  how  stofF  members  can  reduce  income  taxes 
and  defer  their  income  under  a  tax-exemption  law. 

48  Smooth  Bridge  Between  School  Levels 

In  Nanuet,  N.Y.,  one  grade  level  helps  the  next  in  ironing  out  the 
bumps  in  transition;  Helen  Paxton  Cooke  tells  how. 

54  Education  on  the  Installment  Plan 

Students  and  their  parents  are  turning  to  consumer  credit  agencies 
to  see  them  over  the  hurdle  of  rising  college  costs. 

57  Revolution  in  Math 

Round-up  of  attempts  to  revise  both  content  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  to  make  it,  if  not  fun,  at  least  comprehensible. 
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Cover  by  Burt  Goldblatt 


When  the  worth  of  the  individual 
is  paramount  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  when  “Educating  One”  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  then 
surely  we  will  reach  out  for  peace. 

Your  June  editorial  with  its  poign¬ 
antly  expressed  plea  for  educating 
each  as  “One”  should  be  posted  on 
every  schoolhouse  in  the  land,  and 
read  before  each  board  of  education 
meeting  in  our  country. 

AMEUE  ROTHSCHILD,  As-SOciate 

Director,  New  York  State  Cit¬ 
izens  Committee  For  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


MORE  ON  TRAINING 

It  is  easy  to  complain,  but  in  all 
honesty  complain  I  must  .  .  .  You 
gave  me  the  idea  that  Overview 
was  to  be  directed  toward  training 
directors  as  well  as  educators.  What 
happened?  Was  this  my  misconcep¬ 


tion?  There  are  numerous  topics 
which  you  should  be  able  to  discuss 
which  apply  to  both  professions.  .  .  . 

WALT  KOREK,  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Scully-Jones  and  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

•  Ed.:  If  you  missed  the  articles  in 
January,  February,  March,  and  May, 
then  hang  on.  Articles  are  on  the 
way  from  IBM  and  North  American 
Aviation.  But  for  this  issue,  turn  to 
the  Close-up  of  Robert  A.  Graham, 
read  Dr.  Brown’s  experience  with 
electronic  aids,  check  Executive’s 
Bookshelf,  and  scan  the  new  train¬ 
ing  materials  in  Product  Preview.  We 
definitely  count  you  among  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  educational  executives;  you  have 
a  place  in  Overview. 

ClfSTODIAL  WORKSHOPS 

...  I  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  you  came  by  the  statement  in 
your  article  on  summer  custodial 
workshops  (May,  Overview)  that 
“this  is  one  of  the  programs  which 
drew  its  inspiration  from  Teachers 
College.”  So  far  as  I  know  the  pro- 
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There’s  no  metal-to-metal 
contact  with  Bassick  glides. 
Chairs  rest  on  live  rubber 
cushioning,  can  be  easily 
moved  without  noise  or 
chatter. 


Machine  Screw  Glide  "Umbrella”  Type  Glide 

You  also  get  floor  protection, 
lower  maintenance  and  easy, 
quiet  movement  whenever 
you  want  it.  Investigate 
Bassick  glides  for  your  metal 
(and  wooden)  chairs  and 
furniture.  o.4e 


The  Bassick  Company, 
Bndgeport  5,  Conn.  | 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 
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LotterS  (continued) 

gram  was  originally  organized  by 
Clarence  Smith,  who  was  followed 
by  Walter  DeLacy,  now  at  Penn 
State.  I  took  over  from  Walter  six 
years  ago. 

Many  thanks  for  the  plug,  but 
please  remember  that  good  things  do 
get  started  without  necessarily  com¬ 
ing  out  of  one  particular  place.  .  .  . 

GEORGE  E.  HOLLOWAY,  JR.,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Western 
New  York  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil,  University  of  Buffalo 
•  Ed.:  We  agree  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  American  educational 
system  is  derived  from  its  diversity  of 
thought  and  wide  range  of  original¬ 
ity. 

KUDOS 

...  I  am  much  impressed  with  the 
layout  of  your  magazine  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  treatment  that  you  give  il¬ 
lustrations.  ...  I  have  heard  many 
favorable  comments  among  our 
graduate  students  in  administration 
and  our  faculty,  as  well  as  school 
officials  in  Colorado,  on  Overview. 
We  wish  you  much  continued  suc¬ 
cess. 

WILLIAM  HARTMAN,  Director, 

Department  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley 

...  A  very  short  look  at  this  maga¬ 
zine  has  already  helped  me  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  approach  and  very 
specific  idea  it  is  pursuing  to  help 
thoughtful  people  to  understand  and 
better  sell  the  power  of  ideas,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  beliefs  which  actually 
create  not  only  cornerstones,  but 
foundations  of  our  national  policy 
and  determine  the  essence  of  our 
culture. 

NICHOLAS  GONCHAROFF,  Secre¬ 
tary  for  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  National  Council  of  the 
YMCA,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

,  .  .  There  are  many  favorable 
comments  about  the  contents  and 
format  of  Overview  in  educational 
circles  here  in  Southern  California. 
Congratulations  on  a  fine  job. 

E.  V.  PULUAS,  Professor  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles 


DESIGN  COMPETITION 

We  would  like  to  borrow  your  set 
of  45  full-color  slides  showing  all  six¬ 
teen  award-winning  buildings  as 
mentioned  on  page  64  of  the  June 
issue  of  Overview  .  ,  .  We  are  en¬ 
joying  your  magazine  and  think  you 
are  doing  a  good  job. 

R.  THORPE  JONES,  Business 
Manager,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Public  Schools 

•  Ed.:  Our  first  request — and  then 
the  dam  broke!  The  slides  are  in  the 
mails  now.  Place  your  fall  and  winter 
loan  requests  now  so  you  won’t  risk 
disappointment. 

.  .  .  After  reading  the  editorial 
“Architectural  Exhibits”  in  the  June 
Overview,  I  moved  over  to  your 
report  and  coverage  on  the  Ninth 
Annual  Competition  for  Better 
School  Design.  I  have  seen  many 
magazine  coverages  of  competitions, 
but  I  believe  that  this  is  about  the 
poorest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
is  very  little  in  it  to  show  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  what  the  jury  has  accepted  as 
being  the  best  schools  of  the  different 
types  that  were  exhibited  in  the  com¬ 
petition. 

After  reading  the  jury’s  report  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
jury,  instead  of  looking  for  schools 
that  are  practical  and  of  the  type 
usually  required  by  the  awarding 
authorities,  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  screwy  or  things  that  are  too 
high  minded  for  the  average  school 
building.  .  .  . 

L.  L.  BRAS  FIELD,  Architect,  Mer¬ 
idian,  Miss. 

MORE  ON  MERIT 

I  have  read  with  interest  both  Dr. 
Smith’s  article  on  merit  rating  and 
Mr.  Stylianos’  “rebuttal.” 

While  I  feel  that  Dr.  Smith  is 
overemotional  in  his  approach,  there 
is  much  in  Mr.  Stylianos’  rebuttal 
with  which  I  disagree.  Basically  the 
bsue  both  are  debating  is  that  de¬ 
noted  as  the  first  of  my  three  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  enclosed  Special  Memo 
[“Research  Looks  at  the  Merit  Pay¬ 
ment  Controversy”]. 

BLANCHE  V.  WATERMAN,  Re¬ 
search  Associate,  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association, 
Albany 
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Reduce  Classroom  Glare 
with  New  SUN-X  Glass  Tinting 


Now  you  can  economically  eliminate  distracting, 
eye-fatiguing  glare  from  school  classrooms  . . .  and 
improve  light  level  quality  throughout  the  room. 


New  Sun-X  Glass  Tinting,  a  liquid  plastic  dis¬ 
covery  by  Du  Pont,  makers  of  “Better  Things  For 
Better  Living . . .  Through  Chemistry,”  gives  you 
positive,  all-day  sun  control  without  any  effort  on 
your  part.  It  effectively  screens  glare,  diffuses  sun¬ 
light,  without  any  mechanical  devices  to  raise  or 
lower . . .  without  the  necessity  of  constant  adjust¬ 
ments.  Sun-X  replaces  blinds  and  shades,  thus 
eliminating  a  costly  maintenance  factor. 


neatly  to  your  existing  windows  by  a  unique  miracle- 
flow  process.  It  bonds  tightly  and  is  guaranteed  in 
writing  not  to  chip,  crack  or  peel.  No  special  main¬ 
tenance  is  required  — you  wash  Sun-X  tinted  win¬ 
dows  in  the  usual  manner. 


Available  in  your  choice  of  11  distinctive  colors, 
Sun-X  Glass  Tinting  gives  you  the  distortion-free 
appearance,  the  trouble-free  convenience  of  expen¬ 
sive  factory  tinted  glass  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


New  Sun-X  Glass  Tinting  is  applied  quickly  and 


Get  more  value  from  your  classroom  windows 
by  improving  the  transmitted  light,  eliminating  glare 
and  improving  student  performance.  Send  now  for 
your  free  copy  of  “Solve  Sun  Problems  With  Sun-X.” 


Manufactured  by  Du  Pont 


INTERNATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 


AMERICAN  GLASS  TINTING 


CORPORATION 


DEPT.  N  •  4125  RICHMOND  AVENUE  •  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


July,  I960 


Circle  OV-20>  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Problem!  How  to  cut  school  cafeteria  costs 

Answer:  Arrowhead  School  Specialties 
SAVE  UP  TO  80%  IN  REPLACEMENT  COSTS 


COMPARTMENT  PLATE 

Three-partitioned 
sections  for  hot 
meal.  Lightweight. 


14-oz.  NAPPY  or  SOUP  BOWL 
Special  vented  bottom  speeds 
up  air  drying,  perfect  draining. 


facts: 


CAFETERIA  TRAY 
Serving  sections  for 
an  entire  meal  and  utensils. 


10-oz.  NAPPY  or  SOUP  BOWL 

Vented  bottom  helps  self-dry¬ 

ing  whether  stacked  or  racked. 


STACKING  BOWL 
Holds  14  ounces,  fits  into  com¬ 
partment  plate. 


1  Saves  up  to  80%  in  break¬ 
age  replacement  costs,  ex¬ 
tra  strength  at  stress  points. 

2  Made  of  lightweight  qual¬ 
ity  Melmac®  to  withstand 
roughest  handling,  cut  clatter. 

3  Available  in  Sunglow  Yel¬ 
low,  Mist  Green,  Sky  Blue, 
Desert  Tan,  Heather  Coral . . . 
to  complement  existing  decor 
and  service. 


4  Each  piece  proportioned  to 
hold  an  average  serving . . . 
speeds  up  line  service! 

5  Perfect  uniformity  and 
smooth  contours  for  easy 
cleaning,  compact  stacking  in 
minimum  space. 

6  Smart  styling  and  colors 
makes  this  dinnerware  ap¬ 
propriate  for  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  functions,  too! 


. . .  tops  in  their  ciass  for  appearance, 
efficiency,  economy,  durability! 


14-oz.  NAPPY  or 

SOUP  BOWL  Compact,  easy  stacking, 
rolled  safety  edge,  diameter. 


QUALITY  PROVEN  Long-wearing  Arrowhead  specialties  have  a  terrific  10  year  on-the-joh  per¬ 
formance  record  in  schools  from  coast  to  coast.  Take  advantage  of  special  pre-school  savings  by 
buying  your  replacement  needs  during  June,  July,  August  and  early  September.  Deliveries  in  time  for 
school  openings.  Save  now  . . .  enjoy  Arrowhead  for  years  and  years  longer!  Arrowhead  Dealer. 

BROOKPARK,  INC.  Commercial  Division 
11701  Shaker  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio 
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ONE  VIEW 


Old  Glory-and  New 

Fourth  of  July  was  the  day  when  we  recalled  old 
glory.  We  thrilled  to  the  noble  words  of  our  Inde¬ 
pendence  Declaration.  We  re-lived  the  deeds  of  daring 
and  dedication.  We  reverenced  our  founders.  But  today 
recalling  old  glory  is  not  enough.  We  need  to  build  new 
glory. 

We  need  to  hear  ourselves  as  we  talk  about  and  to 
the  coming  generation:  Things  aren’t  what  they  used 
to  be.  Today’s  younger  generation  is  not  the  same  as  we 
were  at  their  age.  We  need  less  materialism,  higher 
values,  deeper  concern  for  our  fellowmen,  keener  aware¬ 
ness  of  our  obligations  to  our  local,  national  and  world 
communities,  less  “ghosting,”  “payola,”  cheating.  True 
and  urgent  are  these  words  on  the  lips  of  all  of  us. 

But  our  generation  usually  says  them  all  wrong.  Our 
bruised  egos  seem  to  require  us  to  pant  for  a  pictured 
past  when  all  was  right  with  the  world,  when  things  were 
managed  better.  We  speak  of  a  lost  dedication  to  causes, 
of  a  lost  spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  passing  of  the  day 
when  people  did  “an  honest  day’s  work” — as  though 
the  important  measure  of  today’s  generation  is  against 
this  fancied  fiction  of  a  day  that  never  was. 

We  are  frustrated  by  the  frightening  gap  between 
what  our  painfully  acquired  wisdom  tells  us  is  needed 
for  more  than  survival,  and  what  we  are  and  have. 
We  are  bewildered  by  our  buffeting  in  an  ungrateful 
world,  confused  by  the  complexities  and  dismayed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  leadership  role  thrust  on  us.  We  worry 
that  no  one  likes  us.  We  are  alarmed  by  the  alienation 
of  allies  and  fearful  of  our  less-privileged  fellows.  NVe 
are  wrought  up. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  be  dbturbed.  But  it  is  wrong 
to  long  for  a  new  generation  as  good  as  we  were,  to 
ascribe  our  troubles  to  the  deterioration  of  our  young 
f>eople  or  even  of  our  fellows.  Honest  reflection  on  the 
days  of  our  youth  and  clear  reading  of  the  facts  of  our 
past  just  won’t  support  our  notions  of  a  former  suf>eri- 
ority  in  virtue,  industry,  or  effectiveness  in  facing  the 
problems  of  the  day.  There  were  giants  then,  great  peo¬ 
ple  wrestling  with  great  problems.  So  there  are  today 
and  will  be  tomorrow.  But  we  aren’t  all  giants,  nor  were 
our  fathers. 

Comparison  with  things  past  is  not  only  delusory  and 
false,  but  futile.  Even  if  we  could  describe  our  plight 
as  a  fall  from  virtue,  we  should  have  accomplished  little. 
It  doesn’t  matter  whether  we  are  better  or  poorer  today 
than  a  generation  ago.  Worse,  it  just  doesn’t  work  to 
try  to  get  our  children  somehow  to  achieve  the  virtue 
we  once  had.  To  the  young  the  most  damning  adjective 


is  “old-fashioned.”  Far  more  children  are  confused  and 
frustrated  than  are  inspired  by  the  efforts  of  their  parents 
to  get  from  them  a  behavior  remembered  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  early  days. 

What  does  count  is  whether  we  are  equal  to  the  job 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  As  always,  these  are  the  times 
that  try  men’s  souls.  This  is  the  day  for  dreaming  big 
dreams.  It  is  in  this  world  that  peace  and  good  will  must 
be  established,  today's  and  tomorrow’s  generations  that 
must  build  the  new  glory.  New  standards  must  be  raised 
to  which  the  wise  and  the  brave  may  repair.  We  cannot 
learn  the  answers  from  the  past.  We  can  only  learn  that 
it  is  worth  our  greatest  energies  to  find  answers. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrates  more  than  the  founding  of 
our  nation.  It  means  more  to  us  than  hallowing  the 
memory  of  those  who  built  this  nation  against  incredible 
odds.  Their  deeds  cannot  be  our  deeds.  But  ours  and 
our  children’s  will  as  surely  shape  the  future,  as  deeply 
affect  the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 

Things  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be.  But  let’s  say  it 
right.  Things  aren’t  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  they  must  be. 
We  long  for  a  generation  not  like  the  old,  but  with  a 
fibre  tough  enough  and  a  heart  large  enough  to  shape 
our  world.  Whether  this  generation  is  like  earlier  ones 
is  irrelevant.  Its  test  is  whether  it  will  bring  us  the  day 
that  must  be — a  day  of  sure  survival  for  mankind,  and 
more  importantly,  a  day  in  which  men  may  walk  a  little 
freer,  may  grow  a  little  wiser,  and  be  a  little  surer  of 
dignity,  respect,  and  brotherhood. 

This  is  the  new  glory.  This  is  what  we  must  say  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  the  new  generation.  • 
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Circle  OV-209  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Get  floors  gleaming  clean . . . 

cut  maintenance  costs  up  to  35% 


Cafeteria: 

International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Skokie,  III. 


World's  fastest, 
most  efficient 
floor  cleaning  team! 


Time  and  labor-saving  maintenance 
systems, with “SCOTCH-BRITE"  Brand 
Floor  Maintenance  Pads,  offer  you 
more  speed,  greater  cleaning  ease, 
and  outstanding  cleaning  efficiency 
on  any  type  of  floor. 

“SCOTCH-BRITE"  Pads -the  first 
non-woven  Nylon  abrasive  web  mate¬ 
rial  for  floor  maintenance— won’t  rust; 
won’t  throw  water  or  soap  suds;  can 
be  rinsed  in  clear  water,  dried  quickly, 
and  reused.  It  is  the  only  line  to  meet 
all  your  floor  maintenance  require¬ 
ments: 


"SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand  Stripping  Pad 
"SCOTCH-BRITE”  BrandScrubbingPad 
"SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand  Polishing  Pad 
"WETORDRY-FABRICUT”  Discs 
"3IVI”  Brand  Driving  Pad 


ASK  FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION: 
We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  the 
3M  System,  with  "SCOTCH-BRITE" 
Brand  Pads  can  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Just 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon. 


This  beautiful  cafeteria  formerly  required  16  man-hours  to 
strip  its  white  vinyl  floor.  Now  it’s  done  in  6  hours  with  the 
3M  System  and  "SCOTCH-BRITE"  Brand  Stripping,  Scrub¬ 
bing  and  Polishing  Pads.  Results  are  more  satisfactory  too. 

Similar  savings  are  experienced  in  other  parts  of  this 
modern  Administration  and  Research  Center  building.  In 
office  areas  for  example;  stripping  and  cleaning  10,000  sq. 
ft.  of  tile  formerly  required  3  men  and  3  nights.  It’s  now 
done  by  2  men  in  2  nights-including  moving  furniture,  re¬ 
waxing  and  buffing. 

Throughout  the  building's  184,000  sq.  ft.  of  flooring-on 
five  different  types  of  tile-the  Maintenance  Supervisor 
estimates  his  19-man  crew  saves  more  than  40%  on  strip¬ 
ping  time  alone.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  cut  your  maintenance 
costs  as  much? 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

900  Bush  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Send  your  demonstration  team  around  to 
show  me  how  the  new  Brush  Conversion 
Package  converts  my  floor  machines  to 
drive  ‘‘SCOTCH-BRITE’’  Maintenance 
Pads  and  cut  my  floor  care  costs. 


BRAND  I 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS  I 


ADORESS- 


M" 


iTA  J^ANUiACTHaiM*  COMAAMT 

...WNIRI  IISIAICH  IS  TNI  KIT  TO  TOMOIlOW 


CITY. 


.ZONE 


.STATE. 
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SS  FORUM 


Straw  in  the  Wind 

I  read  with  interest  and  perturbation  the  item  “Take 
a  Straw  Vote”  by  Leo  \V,  Jenkins  in  your  May  “Forum.” 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  perhaps  in  Mr.  Jenkins’  state¬ 
ment  that  “if  we  assume  (and  in  a  democracy,  we  must) 
that  boards  of  education  should  follow  majority  opin- 
ion.  .  .  • 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  error  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  school  board  member  must  be  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  public  opinion.  A  school  board  member  is  not 
worth  his  salt  unless  he  is  a  leader  of  public  opinion  and 
of  a  caliber  worthy  of  that  trust.  If  we  subscribe  to  the 
belief  that  the  school  board  member  should  be  a  follower 
of  public  opinion,  w’e  would  do  better  to  ap|x>int  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  adept  at  Gallop  Poll  techniques  rather 
than  to  elect  individuals  who  are  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tional  policies  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  studying 
and  discussing  such  policies  in  far  more  detail  than  the 
average  citizen  can  f>ossibly  do. 

The  citizens  have  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  school  board  member  at  the 
election  px>lls  and  their  function  should  be  to  pick  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  intelligent,  fair-minded,  concerned  about 
education,  and  capable  of  leadership. 

If  boards  of  education  follow  the  straw  vote  technique 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  suggests,  we  end  up  in  the  most  hope¬ 
less  sort  of  confusion  as  each  little  stray  breeze  of  public 
sentiment  blows  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an¬ 
other.  The  wind  of  public  opinion  b  stirred  all  too  easily 
by  the  bellowing  of  demagogues.  When  we  find  members 
arriving  at  a  meeting  with  an  opinion  reported  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  townspeople,  arriving  at  the  next  meeting 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  a  different  direction  and 
being  unable  to  enter  into  intelligent  discussion  because 
they  don’t  know  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  we  end 
up  with  just  another  wasted  evening  of  committee  time. 
— C.  H'.  Dingman,  architect,  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wachusett  Regional  School  Committee. 

The  Shock  Season 

Although  some  keen  observer  recently  wrote  that  most 
people  don’t  like  their  work,  it  seems  to  us  that  working 
for  a  living  is  like  marriage,  full  of  satisfactions  and  frus¬ 
trations,  perhaps,  but  essential  to  full  self  realization. 

The  engagement  period  b  a  valuable  institution,  we 
are  told,  leading  to  better  marriages.  But  for  far  too 
many  young  people  there  is  no  similar  part-way  path  to¬ 
ward  full  adult  making-a-living  responsibility.  To  carry 
a  dangerous  analogy  one  more  step,  we  are  entering 
marriage  earlier  than  we  used  to,  but  entering  work  later. 


The  shock  season  refers  not  to  June  weddings,  but  to 
the  sudden  catapulting  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  and  high  school  graduates  into  the  work 
force.  From  thirty  years  of  watching  young  people  we’re 
inclined  to  think  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  b  not 
a  further  extension  of  the  non-productive  dependency, 
but  some  earlier  immersion.  Full-time  summer  jobs  may 
answer  this  need ;  we  don’t  pretend  to  know.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  later  and  later  age  of  entrance  into  work 
carries  with  it  terrible  problems  for  young  people. 

Most  of  them  are  ready  long  before  college  graduation 
for  the  great  experience  of  working  for  a  living.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it  in  satbfying  the  twin  needs  for 
feeling  independent  and  for  discovering  oneself. 

Educators  need  to  lead  the  rest  of  us  in  finding  ways 
for  adolescents  to  get  this  satisfaction  and  maturity¬ 
building  which  will  make  further  education  attractive. 

No  Time  To  Read,  Think,  or  Plan 

“Just  too  busy  with  a  thousand  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  no  help  and  no  time  to  read,  think,  or  plan.  I  am 
a  high  school  administrator  who  just  exists  from  day  to 
day — fighting  to  stay  alive,  not  have  a  heart  attack,  yet 
overworked  to  a  point  of  distress. . . .” 

Quoted  from  a  real  letter  from  a  real  person,  this 
rouses  mixed  feelings  of  wry  sympathy,  compassion,  and 
near-alarm.  At  the  end  of  an  academic  year  how  many 
of  us  share  that  harried  feeling? 

Frustration  b  the  measure  of  the  gap  between  our 
expectations  and  our  achievements.  We  know  we  should 
read,  think,  and  plan  and  we  hate  ourselves  when  we 
are  not  achieving  it.  But  time  for  these  three  crucial 
activities  will  come  only  when  we  can  select  more  care¬ 
fully  the  jobs  that  are  really  important,  and  measure  our 
accomplishments  more  realistically  against  the  resources 
available  to  us. 

Reading,  thinking,  and  planning  are  marks  of  a  whole 
man — and  central  responsibilities  of  an  educational  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Well  Done,  EFL! 

Harold  Gores  and  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 
have  justified  the  whole  of  their  foundation  grant  twice 
over  in  the  past  few  months.  Their  newest  publication, 
available  for  the  asking,  puts  the  much-mooted  question 
of  economy  in  a  really  sensible  setting.  The  Cost  of  a 
Schoolhouse  [see  “Bookshelf,”  page  51]  avoids  the  Scylla 
of  unhelpful  generalities  and  the  Charybdis  of  dogmatic 
assertion. 

OvTiRviEw’s  hat  is  off  to  the  patience,  open-minded¬ 
ness  and  pertinacious  hewing  to  the  line  that  character¬ 
izes  this  fine  report.  It  b  Exhibit  A  of  what  foundation 
money  can  do — sense  accurately  a  widely  felt  need  and 
move  intelligently  to  meet  it — in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  sell  but  service,  no  position  to  defend 
but  integrity. 

Educational  administrators  and  those  they  serve  will 
join  Overview  in  a  hearty  “Well  Done”  to  President 
Gores  and  his  associates  at  efl.  • 
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ways  to  enrich  school  curricula 

and  improve  administration 

. . .  through  an  economical  sound-communication  system 


Classroom  audio-aids  con  give  students 
access  to  sources  of  important  teaching 
materials  .  .  .  can  place  each  class  in 
closer  relation  to  the  school  and  the 
world  around  it  .  .  .  can  help  develop 
each  pupil’s  critical  faculties.  Leading 
educators  value  the  availability  of: 

Radio  broadcasts:  speeches,-  music;  cov¬ 
erage  of  special  events;  interviews;  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  presentations,  sessions 
of  Congress;  etc. 


Recordings:  from  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  educational  material  on  tape  and 
discs. 

Transmissions  from  other  parts  of  the 
school:  student  musical  programs,-  sports 
events;  etc. 

Recording  and  play-back  facilities:  for 

classes  in  choral  and  instrumental  music,- 
language  and  speech  courses,-  drama 
workshops;  etc. 

All  these  audio-aids  can  be  supplied 
by  a  single  Executone  classroom  repro¬ 
ducer  ...  the  same  instrument  that  han¬ 
dles  time  signal,  alarm  and  intercom 
functions.  With  a  standard  Executone 
system,  any  combination  of  rooms  — 
chosen  by  selector-switches  —  can  re¬ 
ceive  either  of  two  simultaneous  sound 
transmissions.  Reproduction  is  of  unus¬ 
ually  high  quality.  Where  recording  and 
play-back  are  desired,  rooms  need  only 
be  supplied  with  microphone  ond  tape- 
deck  jacks.  Amplification  takes  place  at 
the  main  control  console. 


Save  money  &  space  in 
providing  variabie  time  programs 


Classes  with  varying  time  require¬ 
ments  need  no  longer  be  subject  to  an 
inflexible  set  of  signals.  But  conventional 
time-programming  equipment— including 
independent  crossconnect  panels,  relay 
racks,  classroom  buzzers  and  wiring  sys¬ 
tems— is  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  Executone  system  includes  a  re¬ 
markably  compact,  easily  accessible 
peg-board  programmer— which  allaws 
each  classroom  to  be  placed  on  any  one 
of  six  different  time  programs  within  sec¬ 
onds.  This  function  is  built  directly  into 
either  standard  console!  The  costly  con¬ 
ventional  system  is  eliminated. 


Speed  administrative  action: 
relieve  over-burdened  staff 


Freedom  to  teach— ond  to  work  more 
productively— is  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  Time  savings 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  staff's 
communication  capabilities.  T oday,  these 
can  economically  include:  A)  2-way 
electronic  voice  intercom  .  .  .  between 
the  office  and  any  classroom  .  .  .  with 
complete  privacy  safeguards.  B)  Private¬ 
line  room-to-office  and  room-to-room 
intercom  .  .  .  with  call  origination  from 
any  point.  The  Executone  system  offers 
oil  the  above,  providing  2-way  remote- 
reply  intercom  through  each  classroom 
speaker . . .  optional  private-line  handset 
communication  using  an  independent 
channel  carried  by  the  same  wiring. 
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Preserve  student  discipline 

during  unsupervised  intervals 


When  teachers  must  leave  their  classes, 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  usually 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  substitute. 
Faculty  members  may  now  be  relieved 
of  this  non-productive  extra  duty. 
Unattended  students  can  be  monitored 
from  the  Office— through  the  Executone 
speaker— and  notified  by  its  open-line 
signal  light  that  they  are  under  remote 
supervision. 


Control  student  transportation 


Teachers  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
keep  order— ond  prevent  delays— when 
restless  students  must  await  loadings  of 
homeward-bound  school  buses.  This 
condition  is  relieved  when  children  ore 
permitted  to  ploy  freely— until  summoned 
to  the  loading  area  in  proper  groups  and 
directed  to  their  buses. 


This  con  be  achieved  through  on  inex¬ 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  Executone  system: 
o  microphone  jock  at  the  loading  area 
and  speakers  at  loading  and  congrega¬ 
tion  areas.  Both  microphone  and  speaker 
wiring  run  in  the  some  conduit.  The  am¬ 
plifiers  at  the  main  console  ore  utilized. 
Any  available  microphone  can  be 
plugged  in  at  dismissal  time. 


Preserve  the  continuity 

of  classroom  activities 


Communications  in  the  modern  school 
go  o  long  way  toward  assuring  uninter¬ 
rupted  doss  activities.  But  core  must  be 
token  that  the  facilities  which  make  this 
possible  are  not  themselves  a  disruptive 
influence.  This  is  the  case  where  calls 
make  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  drop 
what  they  are  doing,  to  approach  or 
handle  equipment ...  or  where  a  call  in¬ 
terrupts  a  sound  transmission. 

Executone  removes  both  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  Through-the-speoker  colls,  for 
brief  conversations,  coti  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  from  any  point  in  the  room— 
without  raising  her  voice.  And  use  of  the 
optional  handset  channel  for  longer  con¬ 
versation  prevents  interference  with  con¬ 
current  sound  programs. 


mmmmmmmmmmKomm’wmtmmm 

Prevent  confusion  and 

panic  in  emergencies 

leading  administrators  hove  long  felt 
the  need  for  greater  control  of  student 
bodies  in  emergencies.  They  seek  alarm 
signal  facilities  to  augment  standard  fire 
alarm  systems— for  such  special  contin¬ 
gencies  os  oir  raids.  To  control  student 
movements  in  critical  situations,  they  wish 
to  moke  it  possible  for  any  staff  member 
to  broadcast  voice  instructions— without 
having  been  trained  in  the  use  of  sound 
equipment. 


In  the  Executone  system,  the  some 
components  used  to  produce  time  sig¬ 
nals  will  also  provide  supplemental 
alarms.  Executone  furnishes  duplicate 
signal  generators— for  fail-safe  standby 
duty.  For  follow-up  voice  instructions, 
after  on  alarm,  o  staff  member  need  only 
touch  the  ’emergency’  bar  at  the  Execu¬ 
tone  console.  This  overrides  oil  other 
transmissions  .  .  .  allows  him  to  speak 
immediately  to  the  entire  student  body. 


Provide  quality-controlled 
sound  for  audience  activities 

No  audience  facilities  ore  so  inten¬ 
sively  used  os  those  in  the  modern 
school.  Auditoriums  and  gyms  serve  not 
only  during  the  school  day— but  also  for 
adult  and  community  activities  ...  for 
socials  and  special  events.  Sound  rein¬ 
forcement  equipment  must  be  designed 
to  high  standards.  And  controls  must  be 
efficient.  Conventional  microphone  mix¬ 
ing  units— because  of  A-C  power,  venti¬ 
lation  and  space  needs  con  seldom  be 
situated  where  they  do  most  good. 

An  Executone  system  provides  not  only 
sound  reproduction  of  highest  quality, 
but  also  new  flexibility  in  the  location  of 
controls.  T ronsistorized  preamplifiers  and 
mixers  ore  compact  enough  for  conceal¬ 
ment  anywhere  .  .  .  hove  no  special  in¬ 
stallation  requirements. 


Executone  manufatturta  Schoof-to-Home  tefephone  •quipmtnt  for  $hut~ina. 


T 


Your  Local  Executone  Organixation 
Offers  You  Six  Stages  Of  Service 

®  THOROUGH.  PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATION  OR  SURVEY 

®  DESIGN  STANDARDS  FOR  OPTIMUM  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 

@  FULL  INSTALLATION  RESPONSIBILITY 

(T)  THOROUGH  TRAINING  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL 

Q)  FULL  YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

®  ON-PREMISES  MAINTENANCE  BY  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 


COMMUNICATION  and  SOUNO  SYSTEMS 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  IDEAS  .  .  . 

INFORMATION  .  .  .  ASSISTANCE  -  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

Executone,  Inc.,  Dept.  P-4 

415  Lexington  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Q  I  would  like  my  local  Executone  Systems  Engineer  to  coll. 
r~|  I  would  like  detailed  literature  on  sound  and  communication 
systems  for  schools. 

Nome _ _ 

School _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City - Zone _ Sini» 

fn  Conodo:  351  Sortfett  Avenue,  Toronto 


July,  1960 
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more  for  your  money... 

all-facility 


central  control  sonnd  systems 

You  get  more  in  a  rauland  School  Sound  System 
— more  versatility,  more  durability,  more 
value.  Get  every  desirable  feature  for  effective 
administrative  control,  educational  program 
distribution  and  2-way  communication.  Make  your 
choice  a  money-saving  rauland  Sound  System. 


Model  S752-96 
Latest  2-channel 
System:  provides 
complete  pro¬ 
gram  distribution 
service,  including 
intercom;  with 
FM-AM  tuner 
and  stereo 
record  changer; 
expandable 
capacity  for  up 
to  120  rooms 


your  choice  of  every 
desirable  feature  and  program  facility 


rauland  Sound  Systems  are  available  to  fit  the  exact  needs  ^ 
and  budget  of  your  school.  Available  features  include:  ! 

FM-AM  Radio — distributes  any  radio  program  on  FM  or  AM  ^ 
to  any  or  all  rooms  T 

Phonograph — distributes  phono  program  (choice  of  trans- 
scription  player  or  record  changer);  also  may  be  used  with 
tape  receiver 

Microphonos — selects  and  distributes  programs  from  multiple  y 
microphone  locations 

Intorcom — permits  2-way  conversation  with  any  or  all  rooms  {( 
— privacy  feature  available  7 

Special  Foaturos — Emergency  Switch;  all-call;  provision  for 
signal  clock;  telephone  intercom;  fire-disaster  alvm facilities; 
remote  control,  etc. 


Pionaar*  in 
School  Sound 


•■SHI:  Si. 


Modal  S600 
Budget-minded  Dual 
Channel  System- 
ideal  for  smaller 
schools— complete 
program  distribution 
faciMties  plus  inter¬ 
com,  for  up  to 
46  rooms 


There  Is  an  ideal  RAULAND  Sound  System  to  fit  the  exact 
needs  and  budget  of  your  school.  Ask  for  full  information. 


RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St..  Chicago  18.  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
Our  school  has _ classrooms. 


Name. 


-Title. 


School _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State. 


ECONOMIC 


Education  And  the  GNP 

For  many  years  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  would 
be  $500  billion  a  year.  At  this  point,  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year,  the  best  estimate  of  the  current  output  of 
all  goods  and  services  for  1%0  is  about  $503  billion.  We 
seem  to  be  moving  toward  even  higher  levels.  The  $500 
billion-plus  figure  is  somewhere  around  forty  percent 
of  the  GNP  of  the  entire  world. 

From  many  standpoints,  this  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  longer  a  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  that  a  major  part  of  this  gigantic  output  has 
been  due  to  our  total  program  of  education,  training, 
and  research.  Research  and  development  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
panding  at  a  rate  of  ten  percent  a  year.  Over  the  past 
twenty  years  it  averages  even  higher  than  this.  There 
are  many  other  parts  of  the  education  system  that  are 
also  expanding  at  a  fast  rate. 

Expenditures  for  formal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  have  been  increasing  at  about  five  or  six  per¬ 
cent  a  year.  We  have  had  a  one  or  two  percent  increase 
in  school  personnel.  This  means  that  we  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  the  budgets  in  the  formal  school  system  at  an 
approximate  rate  of  four  percent  p>er  capita.  This  is  not 
far  from  the  growth  of  output  per  capita — in  fact,  it 
may  be  very  slightly  above  our  GNP  growth.  Should 
we  continue  to  expand  our  education  faster  than  our 
product? 

If  we  expand  our  high  school  population  from  about 
eighty  percent  to  ninety  percent  of  the  fourteen-to-eight- 
een-year  age  group,  what  will  be  the  return  to  society? 
There  would  be  some  advantages;  yet,  should  ninety 
percent  of  that  age  group  necessarily  be  in  school  full 
time? 

Two  questions  are  involved  here.  Can  we  afford  to 
pay  a  great  deal  more  for  education  for  everybody?  That 
question  can  be  answered  easily:  We  can  afford  it.  Will 
the  return  on  such  increased  expenditures  for  education 
be  as  high  as  it  has  been  so  far?  Doubtless,  we  will  proba¬ 
bly  get  a  greater  return  than  we  now  realize  from  many 
of  our  consumer  expenditures. 

However,  the  rapid  growth  in  education  expenditures 
outside  the  regular  school  system  (that  is,  research,  train¬ 
ing,  and  development  in  industry  and  armed  forces) 
would  at  least  raise  the  question  of  how  the  increases 
should  be  spent.  Chances  are  good  that  all  kinds  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  education  are  still  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  that  we  make.  But  to  get  more  money  for  educa¬ 
tion  we  are  going  to  have  to  present  better  evidence  than 
we  have  been  of  the  returns  from  education. 

An  eloquent  plea  not  to  leave  human  resources  out  of 
the  reckoning  of  the  national  product  is  made  by  Robert 
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H.  Wyatt,  executive  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association.  He  writes  in  the  April  number  of 
his  state  teachers  journal: 

“It  seems  that  a  sound  philosophy  of  national  growth 
is  one  that  holds  that  the  social,  emotional,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  our  people  constitutes  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  our  economic  growth  that  is  so  imperative  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  levels  of  a  standard  of  living  that  a 
free  people  deserve.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  shall  go  on 
a  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  our  people  to 
discontinue  their  use  of  the  many  needless  consumer 
goods  that  they  now  consume.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
they  shall  rapidly  or  materially  change  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  or  tobacco,  or  that  they  shall  discontinue 
the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  gadgets  and  trinkets  that 
perform  useless  tasks  for  them  in  their  automobiles  or 
their  homes  or  their  recreation  or  elsewhere. 

“I  do  believe,  howev-er,  that  the  tremendous  emphasis 
upon  the  purchase  of  consumer  goods,  many  of  which 
are  of  doubtful  value  or  actually  destructive  in  character, 
must  be  lined  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  alongside  the  tremendous  needs  for  developing 
our  human  resources  which  are  so  enormous  and  so 
obvious  among  our  people  of  all  ages,  all  abilities,  and 
all  geographical  areas.” 


Capsule  .  .  . 

Average  interest  rate  on  school  bonds  rose  slightly 
during  May.  While  demand  for  credit  was  not  as  high 
as  anticipated  during  the  early  months  of  this  year,  re¬ 
cent  advances  in  total  business  activity  have  brought 
further  demands  for  credit  and  this  may  hold  school 
bond  interest  close  to  the  present  rates  for  awhile.  If 
there  is  a  change  it  will  be  toward  higher  rates. 

School  building  costs  continue  to  climb.  Although 
lumber  products  average  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
prices  for  structural  materials  have  remained  steady, 
metal  products  are  higher.  This  means  that  all  building 
material  prices  are  a  little  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

Building  wage  rates  continue  to  rise  and  this  has  in¬ 
creased  the  total  building  cost — offset  only  in  part  by 
rising  efficiency.  Net  result  is  that  in  many  cases  building 
contract  prices  will  be  slightly  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago;  although  in  cases  of  a  very  close  bid,  a  school 
building  could  conceivably  be  built  for  less  today. 

The  cost  of  living  of  teachers  continues  to  advance 
but  very  slowly.  The  general  cost  of  living  is  exjjected 
to  advance  between  one  and  two  percent  this  year;  the 
cost  of  living  of  teachers  is  likely  to  rise  more  than  this. 

— Harold  F.  Clark 


VU-LYTE  n 

OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 
When  your  specification  sheet  for  Opaque  Projectors 
reads,  "Beseler,  or  Equal”  it  can  only  mean  Beseler 
Vu-Lyte  E  We  are  proud  that  our  name  is  used  as  a 
standard.  But,  we  take  even  more  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Beseler  Vu-Lyte  n  Opaque  Projectors  have  not 
been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 


Here  is  the  proof: 


1.  UNIVERSALLY  AO- 
I  lUSTARLE  nAHN.  Vac- 
MMitic  plattR*  haIRt 
tiagit  sRaatt  flat,  wlth- 
aat  flattar  —  allMiaatiaf  eapy 
kaMan.  Platan  machanltm 
lowers  parallel  to  desired  copy 
plane.  Holds  steady  in  preset 
position  without  locking  —  no 
fear  of  snapping  closed.  The 

{irableM  of  aaaaylag  light 
eaks  araaad  tha  plataa  has 
bean  salead  by  tha  aaw 
Basalar  Flashlala  which  at¬ 
taches  panaanaatly  In  naa 
mlaata  and  balds  In  avary 
ray  at  light. 

2.  PROJECTS  ALL  SUB- 
lECTS.  Faad-O-Matic 
caavayar  halt  craah- 
feeds  cantinuaus  capy. 
Built-in  drawer  accepts  glass 
plate  for  projection  of  books 
and  glouy  photographs.  Large 
rear  door  for  oversire  speci¬ 
mens  and  easy  access  to  pro¬ 
jection  lamp.  Heat  reflecting 
filter  available  for  projection 
of  temperature-sensitive  ma¬ 
terials. 

3.  SPECIALLY  OESI6NEO 
LENS.  5"  diameter,  18" 
focal  length  f3.6  color- 
corrected,  coated  anas- 
tlgmat  for  overall  sharp 
image,  with  Double  Rack  and 
Pinion  focusing.  Panaanaatly 
attaebad  Ians  cap  affars  par- 
maaant  Ians  pratactlan. 


4.  LI6HTWEI6HT,  RU6- 
BEB  CBNSTRUCTION. 
i)  All  wrought  and  riveted 
aluminum  construction, 
contoured  to  hug  optical 
path,  for  maximum  compact¬ 
ness.  Weight  only  29  ibs., 
with  two  carrying  positions. 
As  an  added  caavaaianca  It  j 
has  a  panaanaatly  attached  ^ 
IS  ft.  paarer  card  with  auld-  ' 
ad  an  right  angle  ping,  and 
staraga  space  pravidad  In  tha 
prajactar. 


S.  MICH  LUMINBSITV 
OPTICAL  SYSTEM.  De¬ 
livers  140  lumens,  for 
^  uniform  projection  even  • 
in  lighted  rooms.  Sacandary  -^j 
raflactlan  systam  features  an-  | 
braakabla  "Abac"  mlrrars. !  ; 
Cooling  system  reduces  heat  m 
to  minimum.  Virtually  no  fan  |  i 
noise!  U 


S.  BUILT-IN  PROJEC¬ 
TION  POINTER.  Dust- 
iroof  Pointex  produces 
right,  sharp  arrow 
image  that  moves  anywhere 
on  screen.  Optical  systam* 
ntilixas  same  lamp  far  pratne- 
tian  and  painter  -  an  extra 
lamps  ar  axtamal  wiring. 
‘Patent  or  Patent  Applied  For 


There’s  only  one  way  to  get  Beseler  Quality  on  all  fea¬ 
tures  and  to  get  these  6  advanced  design  "exclu¬ 
sives”.  When  you  order  Opaque  Projectors  specify: 
"Beseler  Vu-Lyte  H-No  Substitutes  Accepted.” 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  A  CATAL08 

CHAIti.aS  BKSBLBR  CORIIFANV 

j  X10  $a.  18th  Strnat,  East  Oranga,  Naw  Jarsay 
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•  National  Commifision  on  Teacher  Education  and  Prof esyionaJ  Stand 

•  Department  of  Rural  Education  •  National  Organization  for  Legal 

•  American  Society  of  Training  Directors  •  Department  of  And 
ucation  International  •  American  Association  for  Colleges  of  Teacher 
•  Adult  Education  Association  •  Association  for  Higher  Edi 

•  American  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 

•  National  School  Boards  Association  •  American  Assoc 
Curriculum  Development  •  National  Catholic  Educational  Associatior 
Schoolhouse  Construction  •  American  Association  of  School  Adminif 


YOU  CAN’T 
JOIN  THEM 

III  The  educational  exec- 

■  utive  has  his  choice  of 

joining  any  or  all  of  the  thousand-and-one  organi¬ 
zations  serving  his  profession.  How  many  should 
he  join?  What  types  should  he  join?  Who  would 
be  his  fellow  members?  What  are  the  opportunities 
and  obligations  of  membership? 

These  questions  are  analyzed  in  a  long-awaited 
survey  of  professional  organizations  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  fall  in  OVERVIEW.  The  vitality  and 
complexity  of  modern  education  is  reflected  in  a 
vast  array  of  associations.  Which  ones  to  join? 
For  help  on  the  answer,  read  “You  Can’t  Join 


Them  All!’’ 
coming 
soon  in 


OVERVIEW 

A  BUTTENHem  PUBLICATION 
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LATE  KEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  59-61. 


PARADOX  IN  WASHINGTON:  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  passed  versions  of  a  federal  aid  to 
education  bill  this  session,  yet  there  is  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  that  when  Congress  adjourns  early  this 
month,  no  school  aid  bill  will  be  included  among  its 
accomplishments. 

Sharp  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  have  created  obstacles  to  passage.  Maneuver¬ 
ing  by  Southern  Democrats  and  conservative  Re¬ 
publicans  stands  in  the  way  of  compromise  efforts 
in  a  joint  Senate-House  conference  committee. 

If  differences  are  worked  out  in  conference,  a 
presidential  veto  is  still  a  strong  possibility. 

Passage  of  the  House  bill  was  the  first  in  that 
traditional  burial  ground  of  school-aid  measures. 
The  bill  provides  $1.3  billion  to  the  states  for  con¬ 
structing  and  renovating  public  school  classrooms 
over  a  four-year  period. 

State  or  local  matching  funds  are  required  in  the 
first  two  years  and  state  funds  in  the  last  two. 

(Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  two-year, 
$2.8  billion  measure  providing  funds  for  school  con¬ 
struction  and  teacher  salaries.) 

Added  to  the  House  bill,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson  (D-N.  J.),  was  an  anti-segrega¬ 
tion  amendment  proposed  by  Rep.  Adam  Qayton 
Powell,  Jr.  (D-N.  Y.). 

The  Powell  amendment  would  deny  federal  funds 
to  school  systems  defying  court  desegregation  or¬ 
ders.  Although  introduced  in  good  faith,  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  used  as  a  club  by  opponents  of  any 
kind  of  federal  school-aid  legislation.  Southern 
Democrats,  unalterably  opposed  to  desegregation 
measures,  left  the  House  floor  when  the  amendment 
was  proposed,  thus  permitting  its  adoption.  Con¬ 
servative  Republicans,  equally  opposed  to  any  fed¬ 
eral  school  aid,  supported  the  amendment — to  the 
delight  of  liberal  Northern  Democrats. 

Among  the  many  other  amendments  proposed 
but  turned  down  was  one  by  Rep.  Frank  T.  Bow 
(R-Ohio)  which  would  have  returned  to  the  states 
two  cents  of  the  eight-cent  federal  tax  on  every  pack 
of  cigarettes,  the  money  to  be  used  for  education. 
Amendments  by  Rep.  Roman  C.  Puckinski  (D-Ill.) 
and  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D-Wis.)  to  provide  funds 
for  private  and  parochial  schools  were  also  turned 
down. 

As  House  and  Senate  bills  move  into  conference, 
the  big  stumbling  blocks  appear  to  be  the  anti¬ 
segregation  amendment  (which  the  Senate  refuses 
to  accept)  and  the  teachers-salary  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  (which  the  House  refuses  to  accept). 


Anti-federal  aid  forces,  led  by  House  Minority 
Leader  Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana,  are  now  battling 
over  the  make-up  of  the  compromise  committee. 
They  hope  to  secure  a  majority  of  conservative  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Southern  Democrats  on  the  group  to 
kill  any  chances  of  compromise. 

Bulletin:  The  Senate  has  voted  to  kill  the  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavit  for  students  receiving  college  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  House. 

«  *  * 

BYES  ON  VANDERBILT:  A  three-month  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  expulsion  of  a  Negro  divinity  student 
has  been  settled  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  student.  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson,  will  be 
allowed  to  obtain  his  degree  at  Vanderbilt.  How¬ 
ever,  the  resignation  of  Divinity  School  Dean  J. 
Robert  Nelson  was  accepted  effective  immediately. 
Eleven  other  Divinity  School  faculty  members  who 
resigned  with  Dean  Nelson  in  protest  against  Law¬ 
son's  expulsion  were  given  ten  days  to  withdraw 
their  resignations. 

The  University  expelled  Lawson  for  urging  stu¬ 
dents  to  flout  local  ordinances  in  Nashville's  sit-in 
campaign  against  segregated  lunch  counters. 

*  *  * 

PUBLIC  SERVICE:  Citing  the  need  for  “intelli¬ 
gent,  educated,  selfless  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life”  in  top  government  positions.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  asked  the  graduating  class  at  Notre  Dame 
University  to  devote  at  least  four  years  of  their  lives 
to  public  service. 

“I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  enter  the  public 
service,  either  in  elective,  career,  or  appointive 
office.  Most  of  the  top  posts  in  government  involve 
manifold  questions  of  policy.”  It  is  in  these  positions 
that  we  need  intelligent,  creative,  and  steady  poli¬ 
tical  leadership,  he  added. 

Eisenhower  suggested  that  leaders  in  business 
and  civic  affairs  should  enter  government  service 
for  at  least  a  four-year  period.  The  President  said 
persons  with  a  higher  education  must  assume  their 
responsibility  to  serve. 

*  «  * 

FLAG  RAISING:  The  first  building  of  the  world’s 
first  air-conditioned  campus  built  with  private 
funds,  and  the  first  university  campus  to  follow  a 
master  plan  from  inception,  has  just  been  dedicated. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  University  of  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  marking  the  completion  of  the  roof 
and  exterior  framework  of  the  school's  general 
classroom  building. 


July,  1960 
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RUSSIAN  SPOKEN  HERE:  Forty  college  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  take  part  in 
the  second  phase  of  an  experiment  this  summer  to 
prove  that  a  foreign  language  can  be  mastered  in 
record  time  without  interfering  with  regular  college 
schedules. 

Students  will  get  eight  weeks  of  intensive  study 
of  the  Russian  language  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana  University,  followed  by  a  four- 
week  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  trip  there 
will  be  language  instruction;  students  must  sign  a 
pledge  to  speak  only  Russian. 

Forty  is  double  the  number  who  participated  last 
year.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  through  the  Inter-University  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Travel  Grants. 

Two  years  of  Russian  lang^uage  study  are  required 
of  students  applying  for  the  trip.  One-hundred-sixty 
applicants  met  the  requirement. 


LATEST  COUNT:  A  total  of  5,026  students  have 
enrolled  for  the  third  term  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh’s  new  trimester  calendar  plan.  (See  June 
OVERVIEW.)  This  third  term  is  the  first  ever 
offered  by  the  University. 

Chancellor  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  who  initiated 
the  new  calendar,  is  enthusiastic  about  student  re¬ 
sponse:  “About  SO  percent  of  the  eligible  students 
have  registered  for  the  third  term,  and  this  certainly 
indicates  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  for 
such  a  calendar  and  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  the  trimester  offers.” 


CONVENTION  HANDBOOK:  A  1960  Cotwention 


tinue  his  study  of  American  schools  under  a  new 
$135,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  Tentatively  entitled  "A  Layman’s  Guide 
to  Public  Education,”  the  study  may  be  completed 
in  1961. 

Dr.  Conant  is  currently  studying  the  junior  high 
school  under  an  $85,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  study  should  be  finished  this  falU 
according  to  a  Carnegie  spokesman. 

Dr.  Conant’s  first  study,  “The  American  High 
School  Today,”  was  supported  by  a  $350,000  Car¬ 
negie  grant. 

*  *  * 

VACATION  SCHOOLS:  Elducation  and  vacation 
will  be  combined  this  summer  by  students  in  resort 
areas  of  New  Jersey.  A  number  of  secondary  schools 
along  Jersey’s  posh  Atlantic  shoreline  will  allow 
seventh  through  twelfth  grade  students  to  make  up 
courses  or  take  enrichment  subjects  while  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

The  plan,  tried  experimentally  last  summer  in  the 
Southern  Regional  High  School,  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  it  is  being  expanded  to  other  schools  this  year. 
About  five-hundred-fifty  students  attended  last 
year,  seventy-five  percent  coming  from  outside  the 
district,  including  fifteen  states. 

Students  from  outside  the  resort  district  pay  $60 
tuition;  residents  attend  tuition-free.  The  sessions 
conform  to  monthly  vacation  rentals  prevalent  along 
the  beach  area. 

About  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  students  took  such 
^^enrichment  courses  as  marine  biology,  conservation, 
and  conversational  French  and  Spanish.  The  re¬ 
mainder  received  regular  credit  for  make-up  work. 


Handbook  edited  by  NBC  News  examines  the 
parties,  places,  platforms,  and  personalities  involved 
in  this  summer’s  national  political  conventions.  The 
handbook  has  just  gone  on  newsstand  sale  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  was  written  by  Chet  Huntley, 
David  Brinkley,  and  other  NBC  Newsmen. 

*  *  * 

SMALLNESS  PAYS  OFF:  A  lift  for  the  small 
college  comes  via  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation,  which  points  out  that  one- 
quarter  of  its  recently  announced  fellowship  win¬ 
ners  graduated  from  colleges  with  enrollments  of 
1,200  or  less. 

The  leader  among  the  small  colleges  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fellowships  won  is  Swarthmore.  Haverford, 
Reed,  and  Pomona  were  close  runners-up. 

Dr.  Hans  Rosenhaupt,  national  director  of  the 
program,  attributes  their  success  to  “strict  entrance 
requirements,  .  .  .  greater  emphasis  on  liberal  arts 
than  on  professional  training,”  and  the  fact  that 
many  “consciously  select  students  who  are  likely  to 
go  on  for  graduate  training.” 

*  a  • 

NEW  CONANT  STUDY:  Dr.  James  B.  Conant, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  will  con- 


SHED  EXTRAS:  Schools  should  give  priority  to 
intellectual  competence  of  students  instead  of  acting 
as  centers  of  entertainment,  civic  development,  and 
charitable  enterprises.  That’s  the  admonition  from 
Dr.  John  H.  Fischer,  dean  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  in  his  first  major  policy  address  since  he 
became  dean  last  September.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  independent  commencement  conducted  by  TC. 

Criticizing  the  concept  that  the  school  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  services  a  child  needs,  Fischer  said 
this  contention  “makes  no  practical  sense”  unless 
the  schools  are  turned  into  the  only  child-serving 
agency  of  the  community.  He  said  this  would  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  all  concerned. 

Fischer  blamed  public  pressures  and  lack  of  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  for  de-emphasis  on  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits  and  subsequent  expansion  of  the 
school’s  area  of  responsibility.  Conceding  that 
schools  had  to  assume  many  of  these  tasks  by  de¬ 
fault,  he  said  they  could  “hardly  be  called  educa¬ 
tional.” 

“A  school  free  to  concentrate  on  those  services 
that  only  schools  can  give  is  in  a  position  to  do  more 
effective  teaching  than  one  that  must  be  all  things 
to  all  children  and  their  parents,  too,”  he  said. 
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IN  THE  COURTS:  The  six>year  old  battle  to  de- 
segregate  the  South’s  public  schools  continues  in  the 
courts  this  summer.  Forty-six  cases  are  pending. 

Twenty-nine  seek  desegregation  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  Southern  School  News.  Others  request 
the  courts  to  speed  up  desegregation  already  under 
way;  a  few  remain  on  the  docket  until  proposed 
plans  for  integration  can  be  completed. 

Spotlight  turned  on  the  courts  recently  when  two 
federal  judges,  in  unprecedented  action,  produced 
their  own  school  desegregation  plans  in  long-pend¬ 
ing  suits  against  the  New  Orleans  and  Dallas  public 
school  boards. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  ordered  the 
Orleans  Parish  school  board  to  desegregate  its 
schools  beginning  with  the  first  grade  in  September. 
The  board  had  refused  to  submit  a  desegregation 
proposal  in  the  eight-year-old  suit.  (See  June 
OVERVIEW.) 

Next,  the  Dallas  school  board  offered  a  grade-a- 
year  desegreg^ation  plan  to  begin  in  September, 
1961.  But  U.  S.  District  Judge  T.  Whitfield  David¬ 
son  ruled  the  plan  unacceptable  and  g;ave  the  board, 
which  has  been  under  order  to  desegregrite  since 
1956,  twenty  days  to  produce  an  alternative. 

He  later  ordered  the  board  to  provide  integrated 
schools  in  1961  only  for  children  of  parents  who 
want  bi-racial  schools.  Segregated  schools  will  be 
available  for  those  who  want  them. 

In  Houston,  U.  S.  District  Judge  Ben  C.  Connally 
denied  the  Houston  school  board’s  request  to  post¬ 
pone  the  June  1  deadline  for  submitting  a  plan. 
Earlier,  the  judge  had  indicated  that  unless  the 
board  produced  a  plan  to  begin  desegregation  in 
September,  he  would  write  his  own.  Elsewhere: 

•  The  U.  S.  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Philadelphia  is  expected  to  announce  its  verdict  this 
month  on  a  petition  to  substitute  complete  integra¬ 
tion  in  Delaware  schools  for  a  gradual  g;rade-a-year 
plan. 

•  Farriss  Bryant,  who  campaigned  on  a  promise 
to  work  for  continued  s^jegation,  was  nominated 
for  governor  in  Florida's  Democratic  runoff  pri¬ 
mary,  practically  assuring  him  of  election. 

•  In  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  a  human  relations 


conference  heard  charges  that  job  discrimination 
against  Negroes  is  a  major  cause  of  educational 
problems  in  the  city’s  desegregated  schools. 

•  Three  Maryland  counties  each  closed  a  Negro 
school  last  month  with  pupils  and  teachers  to  be 
reassigned  to  predominantly  white  schools  in  the 
fall. 

•  For  the  second  time  this  year,  St.  Louis  voters 
defeated  a  $29.5  million  bond  issue  for  school  con¬ 
struction  and  fire  safety.  Much  of  the  construction 
money  was  sought  in  order  to  provide  expanded 
school  facilities  in  areas  where  Negro  population 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 

•  The  Oklahoma  City  School  Board  decided  to 
replace  white  faculties  with  Negro  teachers  at  two 
schools  where  student  bodies  are  almost  entirely 
Negjo. 

•  The  Little  Rock  School  Board  plans  to  assign 
no  more  than  twelve  Negroes  to  formerly  all-white 
high  schools  next  year.  This  year  there  were  eight 
Negroes  in  Hall  and  Central  High  Schools. 

*  *  * 

SEGREGATED  LIBRARY:  Faced  with  a  Federal 
Court  injunction  integrating  its  public  library,  the 
Danville,  Va.,  city  council  voted  to  close  the  library 
and  its  Negro  branch.  The  city  had  earlier  been 
ordered  to  open  the  library  to  both  races.  The  action 
stems  from  a  request  by  Negro  teenage  students  for 
full  use  of  the  library  facilities. 

*  «  « 

BIG  CHALLENGE:  ’’One  of  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  us  today  is  that  of  further  developing 
the  role  of  audio-visuals  in  industrial  training  pro- 
g^ms  and  all  forms  of  business  communication.” 
That’s  one  of  the  main  topics  to  be  considered  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Audio-Visual  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  Aug.  6-9,  according  to  W.  G.  Kirt- 
ley,  NAVA  president. 

More  than  2,500  audio-visual  people  are  expected 
to  attend  the  convention  and  exhibit — ^the  largest 
single  display  of  audio-visual  equipment  in  the 
world. 

*  *  * 

NUCLEAR  EDUCATION:  A  pioneering  study  on 
the  education  of  the  nation’s  nuclear  engineers  has 


BUILDINGS  at  BONDS: 
Average  interest  rates  on 
school  bonds  sold  during 
May  climbed  slightly  to 
3.75%.  School  building  cost 
index  for  the  month  contin¬ 
ued  its  gradual  climb,  aver¬ 
aging  at  240.6. 


just  begun  under  a  grant  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Exiucation  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nuclear  Society,  a  committee  of  thirty  nuclear 
engineering  experts  from  education,  industry,  and 
government  research  groups  will  examine  this  phase 
of  engineering  education. 

With  the  support  of  the  AEC,  several  graduate 
programs  in  nuclear  engineering  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  collies  and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  field  is  relatively  new  and  has  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly,  causing  a  wide  variation  in  the  level 
and  content  of  programs.  Because  of  the  variation, 
a  prospective  student  has  little  to  guide  him  in 
choosing  a  school,  says  the  ASEE. 

*  *  * 

FAR  REACHING:  The J Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the 
Union,  a  community  of  aeven  thousand  nuns  who 
run  ten  colleges  in  the  U.  S.,  will  bring  Sisters  from 
the  Archdiocese  of  Changanacherry,  in  Kerala, 
India,  to  this  country  for  college  training.  The  plan, 
first  of  its  kind  by  an  American  community  of  nuns, 
would  be  equivalent  to  American  government  ef¬ 
forts  to  train  native  leaders  in  U,  S.  schools. 

Two  nuns  will  be  enrolled  in  each  of  the  ten  col¬ 
leges  each  year,  according  to  Mother  Mary  Regina, 
R.  S.  M.,  mother  general  of  the  community. 

The  Sisters  will  return  to  Kerala,  which  has  ex¬ 
perienced  many  Church  difficulties  in  recent  years. 
Communist  regimes,  in  control  of  the  educational 
system,  refuse  to  admit  priests  and  sisters  as  stu¬ 
dents,  according  to  Mother  Mary  Regina.  Catholic 
schools,  hospitals,  and  orphanages  have  conse¬ 
quently  experienced  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel, 

*  * 

ECONOMIC  EDUCATION :  Developing  economic 
understanding  among  high  school  students  through 
efficient  use  of  the  business  education  curriculum 
will  be  the  object  of  a  unique  workshop  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Forty-four  secondary  school  teachers  and 
twenty-two  professors  of  business  education  are 
receiving  fellowships  to  participate  in  the  first  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Education  Workshop  for  Business 
Education  Teachers. 

The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education  in  cooperation  with  The 
Young  President’s  Foundation  and  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association.  It  will  be  held  from 
Aug.  14  through  Sept.  1  at  Montclair  (N.  J.)  State 
College.  M.  L.  Frankel,  director  of  the  JCEE,  will 
be  workshop  director. 

*  «  * 

COOPERATION:  A  Coordinated  Exlucation  Cen¬ 
ter — a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh — ^has  been 
established  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education.  Purpose  of  the  Center  is 
to  improve  and  inter-relate  educational  policies  and 
practices  at  all  levels. 


Under  a  $125,000  grant,  the  Center  will  concen¬ 
trate  on: 

•  Establishing  continuity  in  curriculum  through 
the  entire  range  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses  in  English,  foreign  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  and  science. 

•  Developing  team  teaching  at  all  three  levels 
and  the  exchange  of  school  and  university  teachers 
to  enhance  the  competence  of  both. 

•  Improving  utilization  of  school  time  within  the 
day,  week,  and  year. 

•  Expanding  the  use  of  technological  resources, 
including  tapes,  films,  overhead  projectors,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  teaching  machines. 

•  Encouraging  new  and  better  design  of  educa¬ 
tional  space  and  facilities  at  all  levels. 

The  Center  will  also  experiment  with  early  ad¬ 
missions  programs  to  college  and  with  advanced 
study  by  elementary  students  in  high  school. 

Amherst,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Northampton 
High  School,  Amherst  Regional  High  School,  South 
Hadley  High  School,  and  the  Hadley  public  schools 
have  also  established  a  committee  to  stimulate  co¬ 
operation. 

The  committee  sponsored  discussions  between 
high  school  and  college  teachers  of  mathematics, 
English,  and  history  this  past  year,  out  of  which  has 
grown  plans  for  a  new  eleventh-grade  American  his¬ 
tory  course.  Units  for  the  course  will  be  developed 
this  stimmer  and  tried  in  the  schools  next  year. 

*  «  * 

POTPOURRI:  Twenty-eight  New  York  City  su¬ 
pervisors  and  teachers,  selected  for  Puerto  Rican 
Workshop  scholarships,  will  study  on  the  Island  for 
thirty^five  days  starting  this  month.  The  workshop 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
City’s  board  of  education.  .  .  .  An  experimental 
series  of  televised  lessons  for  the  deaf  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  New  York  University’s  Center  for  In¬ 
structional  Television.  Children  from  New  York’s 
Public  School  for  the  Deaf  will  receive  the  lessons 
through  a  closed-circuit  system  at  NYU.  .  .  .  The 
University  of  Chicago  has  contracted  with  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  prepare  instructional  and  reference 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  southern 
.\sia. ...  A  graduate  course  sequence  in  educational 
promotion  and  fund  raising — another  “first” — has 
been  established  at  Columbia  Teachers  College.  The 
program  leads  to  advanced  degrees  for  persons  con¬ 
cerned  with  public  relations  and  financial  support 
for  schools  and  other  institutions  depending  on 
public  financial  support.  ...  A  total  of  forty-seven 
ETV  stations  are  now  on  the  air,  according  to  latest 
figures  from  the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision.  .  .  .  General  Motors  will  provide  seat  belts 
next  fall  in  cars  loaned  by  GM  dealers  for  high 
school  driver  training. 
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31-Aug.  3,  Assn,  of  Collogo  and  Uni* 
voraity  Housing  OfRcora.  At  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  Ex. 
sec.:  A.  Thornton  Edwards,  121  An¬ 
derson  Hall,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan. 


SEPTEMBER 

1—7,  American  Psychological  Assn.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Exec,  sec.:  John  G. 
Darley,  1383  16  St.,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 


AUGUST 


3—17,  13th  International  Banking 
School.  At  Noordwijk,  Holland.  Sr. 
Deputy  Mgr.,  American  Bankers 
Assn.:  William  Powers,  12  E.  36  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Data  for  Delegates— the  sea  resart  of 
Noordwijk  offers  excellent  facilities  far 
golf,  riding,  and  tennis.  Sightseeing 
and  evening  entertainment  at  nearby 
Amsterdam  (Concertgebouw  Orchestra, 
Royal  Palace,  Rembrandthuis)  and  The 
Hague  (Binnenhof  and  its  13th  century 
Hall  of  Knights,  Mauritshuis  Museum). 
The  neighboring  village  of  Aalsmeer  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  quantity  of 
hot  house  flowers  it  exports;  auctions 
open  each  morning  to  the  public.  For 
yachting  enthusiasts,  the  Netherlands 
national  sailing  competition  on  the 
Westeinder  Lakes.  It's  rainy  in  Septem¬ 
ber  (2.75  inches)  with  temperature 
averaging  57°  ...  so  take  an  umbrella. 


3—9,  Tenth  International  Summer 
School  for  Savings  Bankers.  At 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  England. 
Sponsored  by  the  International 

Thrift  Institute,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


1—12,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors,  7th  Annual  Institute.  At  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Exec,  dir.:  Gordon  M.  Bliss,  2020 
University  Avenue,  Madison  5,  Wis. 


3-15,  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  At  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Exec,  sec.: 
Margaret  Stevenson,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


6—9,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Chicago,  III.  Exec,  sec.:  Don  White, 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va. 


4—8,  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  San  Francisco.  Ex.  sec.:  Roy 
K.  Wilson,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C.  Public  relations  seminar. 


7—10,  College  and  University  Personnel 
Assn.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Exec,  sec.: 
Donald  E.  Dickason,  809  S.  Wright 
St.,  Champaign,  III. 


6—9,  National  Federation  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers 
Assns.  At  French  Lick,  Ind.  Ex.  sec.: 
Kenneth  A.  Dick,  Comptroller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


15—19,  American  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers.  At  Dayton,  Ohio.  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


21—24,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  Summer  Meeting.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sec.:  M.  H. 
Ahrendt,  1201  16  St.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


26-30,  National  Recreation  Assn.  At 
Washington,  D.  C.  Exec,  dir.:  Joseph 
Prendergast,  8  W.  8  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


10-14,  American  College  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Assn.  At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex. 
sec.:  Frank  L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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How  BRILLO®  Floor  Pads 
make  your  waxing 
last  twice  as  long! 


Asphalt 
Lmoleum 
Rubber  Tile 
Wood 
Vinyl  tile 


Regular  once-overs  with  Brillo  making  each  waxing  last  much 
Solid  Disc  Steel  Wool  Floor  Pads  longer.  “Dry  cleaning”  with  Brillo 
gently  remove  embedded  dirt,  grime.  Floor  Pads  also  eliminates  the  added 
and  scuff  marks,  renewing  your  labor  and  inconvenience  of  messy 
Boor's  original  gloss  and  luster  .  .  .  mopping  and  scrubbing. 

CLIANER,  MORE  ECONOMICAL  FLOORS 

The  uniform  metal  fibers  in  Brillo  thoroughly  in  all  directions.  By  both 
Solid  Disc  Steel  Wool  Floor  Pads  cleaning  and  polishing  in  a  single 
are  tightly  compressed  to  give  longer  operation,  Brillo  Floor  Pads  save 
wear,  and  are  cross-stranded  to  clean  valuable  time  and  extra  work. 

ate  as  usual.  Each  Brillo  Floor  Pad 
is  a  solid  disc.  Having  no  hole  in  the 

glossy  finish  to  your  floors.  Send 
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The  SPITZ  PLANETARIUM 
vitalizes  the  educational  process 
in  astronomy,  geography, 
social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities. 

Almost  200  modern 
educational  centers  now  use 
the  Spitz  Standard  Model 
Planetarium  to  bring  the  night 
skies  into  the  classroom 
at  the  teacher's  command. 


For  information,  write: 
DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YwUyii,  Delaware 


institutional  Research 
In  Higher  Education 

KEY  TO  effective  adminis- 

I  tration  is  the  ability  of  the 
president  and  those  who  work  with 
him  to  ask  the  right  questions  and 
then  find  the  right  answers.  But  the 
right  answers  to  the  right  questions 
.  .  .  must  take  into  account  all  the 
relevant,  factual  data — the  kind  of 
data  that  only  institutional  research 
can  provide.” 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh  thus  sets  the 
stage  for  a  discussion  of  the  need  for 
and  the  conduct  and  effects  of  insti¬ 
tutional  research.  (A.  J.  Brumbaugh, 
Research  Designed  to  Improve  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Learning,  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 

General  categories  into  which  in¬ 
stitutional  research  may  be  organ¬ 
ized,  says  the  author,  are  goals,  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  curriculum,  facilities, 
administration,  finance,  and  public 
relations.  “A  college  or  university 
may  not  wish  to  move  out  on  all  re¬ 
search  fronts  at  one  time,  but  before 
starting  on  any,  it  will  be  wise  to  take 
an  overview  of  the  total  field  and 
then  decide  on  which  fronts  advances 
shall  be  made  first.”  As  illustrative  of 
the  problems  under  curriculum  that 
research  might  answer,  the  author 
asks  these  questions:  What  courses 
or  programs  have  been  added  or  dis¬ 
continued  over  a  period  of  years? 
What  identifiable  effects  have  the 
changes  had?  Has  imp>ortant  new 
knowledge  been  incorporated  in  the 
curriculum?  Is  there  a  regularly 


established  procedure  for  continued 
curriculum  revision?  What  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  effectiveness? 

In  giving  actual  examples  of  re¬ 
search  that  has  brought  about 
changes,  Brumbaugh  builds  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  case  for  institutional  research 
and  what  it  can  accomplbh.  He 
more  than  adequately  demonstrates 
the  close  relationship  between  policy 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  policy 
is  formulated.  One  might  suggest 
that  someone,  as  knowledgeable  and 
as  convincing  as  Mr.  Brumbaugh, 
now  come  along  and  construct  a  sim¬ 
ilar  case  for  institutional  research  at 
elementary  and  high  school  levels. 

School  Finance  Study 

The  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  has 
announced  that  it  will  conduct  a 
three-year  project  of  research  in  edu¬ 
cational  finance,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
^'ork. 

The  propx)sed  research  will  divide 
into  four  areas: 

1.  The  Determinants  of  Eiduca- 
tional  Expenditure  and  Revenue,  to 
consider  the  relationship  between 
community  characteristics  and  the 
level  of  educational  expenditures,  al¬ 
ternative  tax  bases,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  community  leadership  in  se¬ 
curing  support  for  public  education. 

2.  The  Utilization  of  Educational 
Resources,  to  examine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  cost  and  quality  and 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
optimum  utilization  of  school  plant. 
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school  equipment,  and  personnel. 

3.  Government  Relations  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Education,  in  which  the  ontaniza- 
tional  and  decision-makine;  patterns 
that  are  established  among  state  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  between  state 
and  local  agencies  will  be  studied. 

4.  Federal  Government  Support  of 
Public  Education,  which  will  study 
the  experience  and  prospects  for  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education. 

To  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Project  for  Research  in  Educational 
Finance,  address  the  Project  Direc¬ 
tor,  Professor  Jesse  Burkhead,  De¬ 
partment  of  Economics,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


Problem  Solving  Studied 

How  does  a  person  go  about  solv¬ 
ing  a  problem?  Dr.  Donald  M.  John¬ 
son,  p>sychologist  at  Michigan  State 
University,  points  out  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  so  complicated  it  has  to  be 
analyzed  in  small  processes.  Two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  process  are  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  solution.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  process  was  singled  out  for  study 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

He  reports  that  the  number  of  de¬ 
tails  in  a  problem  determines  whether 
the  preparation  or  the  solution  proc¬ 
ess  takes  longer.  He  found  that  most 
subjects  are  capable  of  retaining  no 
more  than  five  details  on  one  prob¬ 
lem.  If  the  details  number  more  than 
five,  his  subjects,  college  students, 
spend  most  of  their  time  organizing 
the  facts  and  formulating  the  prob¬ 
lem.  However,  if  there  are  only  a  few 
details,  students  spend  the  bulk  of 
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*  turn  your  budget  into 
a  lifetime  investment 


STACOR  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES  FOR  A 
UFETIME  OF 
QUALITY  SERVICE: 


functional... 

flexible 

lifetime  quality  steel 


MULTI-STUDENT 
DRAWING  UNITS 


•  Open  workins  eurface 

•  Horizofrtal  stoma  of 
boards  up  to  2<r  %  26“ 
plus  T-Square,  tools, 
other  material 

•  Drawers  have 

individual  locks... 
are  masterkeyed 

•  Heavy  gauge  steel 


from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 

These  economical  STACOR  units  last  a  lifetime... let  you  make 
the  most  of  your  space... and  your  budget.  From  the  day  they're 
Installed,  there’s  no  replacement... minimum  maintenance. 

STACOR  Multi-Student  Drawing  units  are  flexible  I  3  basic  cabinet 
units  combine  with  desks  to  serve  from  6  to  12  students  effi- 


•  Hard-baked  enamel 
finish 

•  Permanence 

•  Minimum  upkeep 


ciently  at  each  untt. 

Stretch  your  budget  I  Specify  STACOR  Lifetime  Quality  Steel 
Drafting  Equipment.  Write  today  for  New  Complete  Catalog,  show¬ 
ing  all  combinations  to  meet  your  specific  requirements. 


STVXCOR  EQ  U  I  PM  E  NT  COMPANY 


July,  1960 
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Research  (continued) 

the  time  Ending  the  solution  rather 
than  preparing  to  solve  it. 

Dr.  Johnson  devised  a  set-up  in 
which  the  problems  were  presented 
in  stages.  The  subject  would  see  the 
first  part  of  a  problem  and  then,  by 
pushing  a  switch,  see  the  next  stage; 
by  operating  another  switch,  he 
would  indicate  his  solution.  The  sub¬ 
jects  set  their  own  pace,  and  the  time 
spent  preparing  to  solve  and  actually 


solving  the  problems  was  recorded. 

The  findings  were  reported  to  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
are  part  of  Johnson’s  larger  study 
concerning  the  thinking  process.  The 
research  is  being  financed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  and  Msu. 

L.  A.  Research  Exchange 

Los  Angeles  is  one  place  where 
doctoral  projects  and  dissertations 
don’t  end  up  collecting  dust  on  a 
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lOF!  Patterned  after  the  popular 
Model  lOY  (.S-bubbler  fiberglass 
model),  this  tough,  vacuum  molded 
fiberglass  plastic  unit  is  equipped 
with  HAWS  exclusive  anti-squirt, 
vandal  proof  fountain  heads.  All 
visible  trim  is  chrome  plated. 
Select  white  or  any  of  five  dec¬ 
orator  colors  at  no  extra  cost. 

• 

For  details  on  HAWS’  full  line, 
write  for  the  latest  catalog  —  or 
check  your  Sweets  File. 


—  r — -r  -  -  ' 


NKING  FOUNTAINS 


Products  of  HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 

1441  Fourth  street,  Berkeley  10,  California 
Expert  Dept.;  19  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  11,  California 


library  shelf.  Through  a  coojjerative 
arrangement  between  area  colleges 
and  the  city  school  system,  gradu¬ 
ate  students  receive  advice,  assist¬ 
ance,  and  in  some  cases  actual  data, 
for  their  research  projects  in  return 
for  conducting  research  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  schools. 

The  student  works  not  only 
through  his  doctoral  committee  at 
his  college,  but  also  through  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Dr.  Herbert  Popenoe,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  city  schools’  committee 
on  research  studies.  When  the  col¬ 
lege  has  tentatively  approved  his 
project,  he  discusses  it  with  Dr.  Pope¬ 
noe  who  tells  him  what  information 
and  help  are  available  within  the 
system.  If  the  committee  approves 
the  project,  a  member  of  the  school 
staff  who  knows  the  field  of  inquiry 
is  named  to  serve  as  advisor. 

The  school  system  prepares  a  di¬ 
gest  from  the  final  report  of  the  study 
and  distributes  it  to  staff  members  of 
the  schools  and  offices  who  can  profit 
from  the  information  in  the  study. 
These  digests  are  printed  at  no  cost 
to  the  student. 

Titles  of  recent  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  under  these  coopera¬ 
tive  procedures  include  “Adjustment 
of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children,” 
“Distribution  of  Supply  Funds,” 
“Policies  of  Annual  and  Semi-An¬ 
nual  Promotion,”  “Teacher  Selection 
and  Effective  Organization  for  Gifted 
Children,”  and  “Financial  Resources 
for  Educational  Television.” 


Reports  .  .  . 

Federal  Agencies  Financing  Re¬ 
search,  Social  Legislation  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Document  14,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  A  complete  guide  to  gov¬ 
ernment  grants  and  contracts,  in¬ 
cluding  a  listing  of  federal  agencies 
that  finance  research,  procedures  to 
be  used  in  obtaining  grants,  and 
sources  of  further  information  about 
the  different  agencies  and  the  kinds 
of  research  they  finance. 

Linville,  C.  Edwin,  “Report  on  the 
Core  Program — June  1959,”  High 
Points,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  May,  1960.  An 
evaluative  discussion  of  the  New 
York  City  core  program  since  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1949.  • 
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Robert  A.  Graham 


Responsibility  for  training  seven 
thousand  employees  is  a  man-sized 
job.  But  for  Robert  A.  Graham,  staff 
superintendent  of  ground  services 
training  for  United  Air  Lines,  it’s  all 
in  a  day’s  work. 

Graham,  who  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  has  held  this  jxKt 
with  United  since  1948.  He  is  head¬ 
quartered  at  United’s  operating  base, 
Stapleton  Field,  Denver,  where  he 
trains  management  and  non-man¬ 
agement  employees  in  United’s 
ground  services  department. 

Graham  has  been  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  of  the 
ASTD  and  was  chairman  of  the  air¬ 
line  trade  section  at  the  astd’s  sev¬ 
enth  regional  conference  in  Denver, 
He  has  also  headed  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association  sub-committee  on 
maintenance  training. 


United’s  training  director. 


Graham  migrated  from  his  native 
Nebraska  in  1936  to  enroll  in  the 
Boeing  School  of  Aeronautics,  which 
United  operated  in  Oakland,  Cali- 


E-UPS 


fomla.  He  majored  in  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  and  airline  operations.  Fol¬ 
lowing  graduation,  he  became  an 
instructor  at  the  school,  teaching 
physics,  electricity,  and  aircraft  power 
plants  and  structures.  He  also  de¬ 
veloped  home  study  courses  for 
United  employees. 

During  World  War  H,  Graham 
worked  with  United  Air  Lines  at  San 
Francisco  as  ground  training  super¬ 
visor  of  maintenance  and  flight  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  military  airlift  in 
the  Pacific.  Following  the  war,  he 
sjjent  two  years  in  Chicago  as  man¬ 
ager  of  United’s  flight  training  in¬ 
structors.  From  there  he  was  assigned 
to  United’s  training  headquarters  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  as  operations 
training  superintendent,  which  {x>st 
he  held  until  1948. 


Roy  O.  Frantx 

Roy  O.  Frantz,  new  president  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion,  embodies  the  Independence  and 
self-reliance  characteristic  of  the 
Westerner. 

He  was  born  in  Rocky  Ford,  Col¬ 
orado,  just  fifty  miles  from  Pueblo, 
where  he  now  manages  a  hay  and 
feed  business.  After  attending  local 
schools,  he  earned  his  bachelor  of 
science  at  McPherson  College,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  has  done  advanced  work  at 
Oregon  State  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Education  as  a  life  interest  runs  in 
the  Frantz  family.  Roy’s  seven 
brothers  and  one  sister  have  worked 
in  education  either  as  teachers  or 
administrators.  His  wife  is  also  a 
former  teacher. 

Frantz  has  been  a  lay  leader  and 
dedicated  public  servant  of  education 
for  many  years.  Since  1945,  he  has 
served  on  Pueblo’s  board  of  educa- 


IMG 

SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

for  large  and  small  schools 


instructional 

material 

center 


For  pre-school,  elementary,  high  school, 
and  colleges;  Freedman  Artcraft  IMC 
units  are  scientifically  engineered  for 
teal  utility.  For  math,  science,  language, 
and  literature  students,  IMC  units  are 
readily  accessible  for  visual  displays 
such  as:  flannel  lettering  cut-outs,  peg- 
board  or  the  displaying  of  instruction 
materials,  books,  manuals,  etc.  Freed¬ 
man  Artcraft  IMC  units  save  time,  save 
space,  and  save  money. 


IMC-I 

UNITS 


For  complete  details, 
MtecificatioDS,  and 
(ull-color  folder  on 
the  IMC  line,  write 
Bob  Foas,  Sala  Maii- 
aaei. 


FREEDMA^ 


IRTCKAFT  FXCUfFCKJlfG 
P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlavoix,  Mich. 
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AT  LAST!  A  WAX-FREE  POLISH 

FOR  ALL  FLOORS,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE 

THAT  TAKE  A  DAILY  BEATING! 


The  floor  in  the  home  economics  classroom,  the  floor  in  the  science  lab, 
the  floor  near  the  main  entrance  ...  any  floor  that  takes  a  daily  beating  is 
a  floor  that  needs  Contrasts*  protection!  Spills  mop  up.  Scuffs  don’t 
show.  And  this  amazing  new  Huntington  polish  cannot  discolor  even  pure 
white  floors.  It  shines  as  it  dries... no  buffing  required.  Black  marks, 
slippery  surfaces,  water  spots,  old-age  darkening,  powdering,  flaking,  all 
are  problems  of  the  past.  Put  a  tough,  hard  Contrast  finish  on  a  problem 
floor... you’ll  soon  use  it  throughout  the  building.  A  gallon  goes  a  long 
way... approximately  2500  square  feet.  Get  complete  details  from  our 
representative.  The  Man  Behind  The  Huntington  Drum.  Don’t  neglect  it 
This  product  does  solve  problems.  •  Huntington  Laboratories,  Huntington, 
Indiana,  Philadelphia  35,  In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 

HUNTINGTON 

...where  research  leads  to  better  products 
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lion  and  is  currently  its  president. 
He  is  past  president  emeritus  of  the 
Colorado  Association  of  School 
Boards  and  is  a  member  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  In  1956,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  honored  him  with  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  Council  of 
Instruction  and  serves  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Council  of  the  Colorado  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Frantz  has  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  the  National  School  Boards 
Association.  He  has  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  nsba 
since  1956,  was  elected  first  vice 
president  in  1 959,  and  was  this  year’s 
convention  chairman.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
National  Center  for  School  Board 
Studies,  which  the  nsba  organized 
in  cooperation  with  Northwestern 
University. 


Education  is  his  avocation. 


Frantz  is  also  a  leader  in  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  is  a  trustee  and  past 
president  of  the  Pueblo  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  a  member  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  ymca, 
and  a  director  of  the  National  4-H 
Clubs  Foundation. 

Just  as  his  parents  expressed  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  an  earlier  America, 
Frantz  looks  to  the  new  frontiers  of 
today,  where  school  board  members 
are  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
making  free  public  education  uni¬ 
versally  excellent  for  young  Ameri- 
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cans.  His  leadership  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  should 
bring  significant  growth,  says  W.  A. 
Shannon,  nsba  executive  director, 
who  finds  Frantz  “richly  endowed 
with  the  genuine  human  qualities 
that  elicit  the  best  of  all  who  work 
with  him.” 


Candids  . . . 

Floyd  A.  Bond,  director  of  the 
Business  Education  Division  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
the  University  of  Michigan’s  School 
of  Business  Administration,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1%1.  .  .  .  Dr.  Paul  G.  Bulger, 
former  Provost  of  Columbia  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  was  installed  as  the  sixth 
president  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Education  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  Walter  A.  Anderson,  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  New  York  University’s 
school  of  education,  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Skomia  has  resigned  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Eiduca- 
tional  Broadcasters  effective  this  fall. 
He  will  leave  to  devote  full  time  to 
teaching  television  and  radio  in  the 
college  of  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

.  .  .  Robert  Morris,  former  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  subcommittee  and  twice  un¬ 
successful  bidder  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  senator  from  New 
Jersey,  has  been  named  president  of 
the  University  of  Dallas.  .  .  .  Harold 
P.  Rodes,  president  of  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  resigned  to  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  General  Motors  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Flint,  Mich.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Eddy,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
provost  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chatham  College  (Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.)  and  will  take  office  in 
August.  .  .  .  Robert  A.  Nottenburg, 
previously  dean  of  the  faculty  of  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondence  Schools, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Electronics,  a  home-study  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  trained  40,000  elec¬ 
tronic  technicians  during  the  past 
fourteen  years.  • 
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this  18-row  telescoping 
gym  seat  installation  is 
operated  MANUALLY 


New  Salway  IHescoptni  tym  seat  installatran  at  Menomonee  Falls  Hi|h  School,  Menomonee  Falls.  Wis.; 
architects— Kloppenburi  t  Kloppenburf,  Milwaukee.  Seatinf  set-up  shown  is  duplicated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  |ym  (total  capacity  2,370). 
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quickly  opened  to  eny  required  number 
off  rows  or  closed  to  deer  ffbe  ffloor 

EASY  OPERATION  of  Sofway  telescoping  gym  seats  means 
lower  handling  costs  every  time  you  change  your  set-up.  With 
Sofwoy’s  straight-line  tracking,  manual  operation  is  practical 
for  most  installations — even  the  big  18-row  bleacher  shown  above. 

Other  Sofway  features  are  extra-large  wheels,  non-sticking 
nylon  glides,  fewer  moving  parts  and  less  metal-to-metal  friction. 


STfCTATOR  COMFORT  — Ampla  foot 
ond  know  room;  incKnod  soots;  good  viow. 

COMFtETE  SAFETY — For  spoctotors,  gym 
usors  and  mointononco  porsonnol. 

FLOOR  FROTECnON— Whools  roll  in 
soporoto  tracks  to  prevont  grooving. 


OOOO  LOOKS — Soots  nost  into  o  vor¬ 
tical  cobinot.  Rich  Goldon  Oak  finish. 

COMPLETE  LINE  — Rocossod.  woll- 
ottochod  and  porta  bio  typos. 

MOTORIZED  OPERATION  —  Avoiloblo 
for  lorgor  instollotions  if  dosirod. 
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THE  CANDroATES  SPEAK 

ON  EDUCATION 


Rising  costs,  expanding  enrollment,  increasingly 
complex  needs — these  are  the  pressures  bearing 
in  upon  today’s  educational  executive.  As  local  needs 
outrun  local  resources,  the  educator  looks  more  fre¬ 
quently  toward  the  state  and  national  government 
for  direct  assistance.  The  kind  of  men  chosen  this 
November  to  occupy  the  Governor’s  Mansion  and  the 
White  House  will  be  of  direct  consequence  to  educa¬ 
tors  at  every  level  of  responsibility. 

On  the  eve  of  the  national  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  nominating  conventions.  Overview  has  • 
polled  the  leading  aspirants — announced  and  unan¬ 
nounced — for  their  thinking  on  questions  of  national 
educational  imp>ortance.  In  some  cases,  the  candidates 
referred  to  past  statements  in  the  public  record  and 
these  have  been  reprinted  here  with  their  permission. 
The  candidates  answered  questions  from  this  list: 

1.  Should  federal  money  be  allocated  directly  to 
individual  students  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
loans,  or  should  the  Federal  Government  deal  only 
through  universities  and  state  agencies? 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  exercise  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  raising  of  educational  standards  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level,  or  should  this  be  settled  by  local  agencies 
and  non-governmental  organizations? 

3.  Should  federal  money  be  earmarked  only  for 
public  schools  and  colleges,  or  should  all  schools — in¬ 
cluding  private  and  parochial — be  eligible  for  it? 

4.  Should  federal  assistance  go  only  to  new  build- 
ing  programs,  or  should  it  include  teachers?  salaries, 
research  and  library  facilities,  transportation,  etc.? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  or  less  than  it  is  doing  in  the  current  segre¬ 
gation  problem? 

Since  each  candidate  reflects  party  thinking,  the 
editors  asked  Mr.  Paul  Butler  and  Senator  Thruston 
Morton,  respective  chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties,  to  comment,  also. 

Overview  readers  are  among  the  most  influential 
members  of  their  communities.  The  editors  hope  this 
round-up  of  candidates  will  assist  each  reader  in  his 
leadership  role  during  the  pre-election  debate. 

OVERVIEW 


Stuart  Symington 

“Education  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,”  says  Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
“but  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  too — 
namely,  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  meet  educational  de¬ 
ficiencies  where  they  exist. 

“Since  there  are  deficien¬ 
cies  in  facilities,  in  teachers, 
and  in  scholarships,  I  favor 
the  Federal  Government’s 
assistance  with  funds,  unac¬ 
companied  by  control  over 
curricula.  I  have  supported 
legislation  to  those  ends,  in¬ 
cluding  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  and  funds  for  re¬ 
search,  salaries,  scholarships, 
and  facilities.  As  for  civil  rights,  there  should  be  no 
second-class  citizens  in  a  first-class  nation,  and  the  law 
of  the  land  should  be  carried  out  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 


John  Kennedy 

Scholarship  and  loan  programs,  by  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  make  direct  awards  to  individual 
students,  received  the  support  of  Senator  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Democratic  contender 
for  the  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  “These  offer  greater 
opportunity  for  assisting  stu¬ 
dents  of  special  merit  and 
competence,  and  also  ease 
the  administration  of  the 
program.  I  favor  the  grant 
of  direct  assistance  for  school 
construction  and  teachers’ 
salaries  only  to  public 
schools.  There  are  constitu¬ 
tional  barriers  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools.  I  have,  however,  supported  the  college 
housing  and  classroom  loan  program,  which  is  of  help  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education. 

“School  construction  seems  to  me  to  be  of  first  priority, 
but  I  do  not  feel  it  should  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  fed¬ 
eral  assistance.  I  favored  the  Clark  amendment  in  this 
year’s  education  bill  which  would  have  allowed  op¬ 
tionally  the  use  of  money  for  teachers’  salaries  as  well. 
School  lunch  and  research  facility  assistance  are  already 
a  part  of  various  federal  laws.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
can  define  the  precise  limits  to  federal  assistance  in  an 
area  as  fluid  and  demanding  as  education,  but  I  do  think 


that  school  construction  is  of  the  very  first  impiortance 
in  the  present  educational  setting. 

“Obviously  the  Federal  Government  can  do  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past  to  assist  the  integration  trend.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  itself  recommended  about  fif¬ 
teen  types  of  action  by  the  Federal  Government.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  to  issue  an  order  directing  government  agencies  and 
departments  to  consider  the  effect  of  housing  develop¬ 
ments  and  urban  renewal  projects  upon  integration.” 


Adlai  Stevenson 

What  this  country  desperately  needs  is  more  indi¬ 
vidual  concern  for  education,  warned  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  two-time  Democratic  standard-bearer  and  men¬ 
tioned  for  a  possible  third. 

“Indeed,  I  think  this  need 
transcends  classrooms,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  all  other  school 
needs.”  Stevenson  also  holds 
that  “the  further  you  re¬ 
move  the  responsibility  for 
education  from  the  locality, 
the  more  you  endanger  the 
interest  and  concern  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  individual  citizens  in  the 
community.” 

Stevenson  also  recognized 
the  multitude  of  educational  needs  confronting  the  na¬ 
tion — ^for  more  classrooms;  for  more  counseling  and 
guidance;  for  better  opportunities  for  the  exceptional 
student;  for  better  instruction  in  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  languages;  for  improvement  in  working  conditions, 
salaries,  and  social  status  of  teachers;  and  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  breakthrough  in  educational  financing. 

“The  truth  is  that,  compared  to  all  other  public  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  ratio  of  what  we  are  spending  on  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  more  but  very  much  less  than  was  the  case 
fifty  years  ago.  Unless  we  start  at  once  to  divert  more 
of  our  resources  to  education,  even  our  physical  plant 
will  collapse  once  it  is  hit  by  the  present  explosion  in  our 
population. 

“We  should  acknowledge  the  unhappy  fact  that  our 
schools  of  education  and  teachers  colleges  in  the  main 
live  in  isolation  from  the  sources  of  intellectual  ferment 
in  the  great  universities.”  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  how  to  teach  a  child,  rather  than  what  to 
teach  him,  Stevenson  adds.  “I  doubt  if  we  ever  again 
will  have  enough  teachers,  let  alone  good  ones.  We  will 
hav’e  to  have  more  recourse  to  the  new  techniques  of 
teaching  by  film  and  television.  .  .  .  These  new  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  used  in  every  course  in  the  United  States 
without  throwing  a  single  teacher  out  of  work.” 
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Lyndon  Johnson 

“The  Federal  Government  in  recent  years  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  our  educational  facilities  are  in 
danger  of  deteriorating  beyond  repair — and  this  in  a 
time  when  our  schools  and 
colleges  may  well  represent 
our  first  line  of  defense  in  a 
troubled  world,”  says  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson. 

“I  do  not  want  to  sec  the 
Federal  Government  assume 
control  of  the  nation's 
schools.  This  is  traditionally 
a  local  responsibility  and  it 
should  remain  one.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  take  steps  to  bolster  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  in  communities  which  simply  cannot 
provide  them  alone. 

“Loans  to  students,  as  provided  in  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act,  are  a  start  in  this  direction.  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  loans  should  be  made  either  through  state 
agencies  or  the  colleges  or  universities  themselves,  since 
local  problems  are  best  understood  at  local  levels.  I  have 
introduced  and  supported  legislation  which  would  insure 
loans  to  college  students  on  a  basis  similar  to  FHA  hous¬ 
ing  loans,  and  I  think  this  is  a  wise  course.” 

In  the  matter  of  direct  support  for  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  Johnson  believes  that  a  loan  program  providing 
such  support  for  both  public  and  private  schools  would 
be  constitutional. 

“I  have  supported  provisions  to  make  funds  available 
for  teachers’  salaries  as  well  as  physical  facilities  and  .  .  . 
to  bolster  research  and  library  programs. 

“The  immediate  problem  is  that  of  improving  educa¬ 
tional  facilities — bricks  and  mortar.  But  we  cannot  make 
significant  improvements  in  our  educational  standards 
simply  by  building  buildings.  We  must  turn  our  attention 
to  more  basic  factors — our  system  of  values,  our  moral 
discipline,  our  devotion  to  freedom  and  our  way  of  life— 
and  build  educational  standards  from  there.” 


Nelson  Rockefeller 

Citizens  must  maintain  control  over  schools  at  the 
local  level,  says  New  York’s  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller.  “To  keep  local  control,  localities  need  better  school 
organization  and  must  be  able  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  education.  Many  localities  are  making  a  great 
contribution  to  better  school  organization  by  federating 
and  consolidating  small  school  districts  into  larger  ones. 

“Improved  local  school  organization  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
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plemented  by  improved  lo¬ 
cal  financing.  The  states  and 
Federal  Government  must 
also  make  greater  contribu¬ 
tions  to  education.” 

Calling  the  property  tax 
“inadequate,  discriminatory, 
and  even  verging  upon  the 
confiscatory,”  Rockefeller 
asked  for  other  tax  sources. 
Federal  surrender  of  certain 
taxes,  such  as  the  telephone 
tax,  would  help  states  and 
localities  meet  fiscal  needs. 


“The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
increase  its  aid  to  education.  It  can  play  its  part  not 
only  by  surrendering  certain  taxing  powers  but  also  by 
a  program  of  equalized  assistance  that  will  give  teachers 
and  pupils  in  states  with  lower  per  capita  incomes  the 
same  opportunities  as  those  in  the  more  fortunate  parts 
of  the  country. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  best  form  for  a  federal  equaliza¬ 
tion  program  would  be  federal  aid  to  school  construc¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  proven  need.  Aid  to  school  construction 
raises  the  least  danger  of  federal  interference  in  local 
control. 


“The  Federal  Government  should  also  increase  federal 


scholarships  for  students  in  vital  areas  of  knowledge  and 
should  encourage  all  types  of  students  through  a  generous 
tuition  loan  program.” 


Richard  Nixon 

If  we  are  going  to  have  local  control  of  education,  then 
we  must  also  have  local  responsibility,  declares  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon.  “It  means  that  people  must 
look  at  the  scale  of  salaries 
for  their  teachers;  they  must 
look  at  the  adequacy  of  the 
schoolrooms;  they  must  look 
at  the  standards  which  are 
maintained  in  their  schools, 
and  then  do  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  or  raise 
them.”  He  indicated  that  he 
supported  federal  scholar¬ 
ship  and  loan  programs  for 
science  and  engineering  stu¬ 
dents,  but  that  it  was  up  to 
the  individual  schools  to 
provide  such  funds  for  students  in  the  arts  and  humani¬ 
ties.  An  expanded  program  of  federal  grants  and  loans 
to  colleges  for  construction  of  housing  and  classroom 
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facilities  would  enable  colleges  to  take  better  care  of 
teachers  and  provide  more  help  for  students  through 
scholarships,  in  Nixon’s  opinion. 

On  the  local  level,  Nixon  believes  “there  is  no  more 
important  problem  in  American  education  than  raising 
the  compensation  for  our  teachers,  and  according  them 
the  recognition  they  deserve.”  Nevertheless,  Nixon  is 
opposed  to  federal  support  for  teachers’  salaries.  “The 
Federal  Government  should  limit  its  aid  in  the  ca.se  of 
education  to  construction,”  the  Vice  President  says,  “be¬ 
cause  where  construction  is  involved,  there  is  no  color 
of  control  whatever.” 

By  making  money  available  for  construction,  Nixon 
pointed  out,  other  funds  can  then  be  diverted  from  con¬ 
struction  to  teachers’  pay. 

“I  believe  that  education  is  and  should  remain  pri¬ 
marily  a  local  and  state  responsibility. 

“The  moment  that  we  put  the  primary  responsibility, 
or  even  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  responsibility,  for 
financing  education  at  the  federal  level,  we  are  going  to 
run  serious  risks  of  impairing  local  responsibility,  and  we 
are  also  going  to  run  the  risk  of  federal  control.” 


Because  of  the  influence  they  exert  in  shaping  their 
parties’  platforms.  Overview  has  asked  the  two  national 
chairmen.  Democrat  Paul  Butler  and  Republican  Thrus- 
ton  Morton,  for  their  views  on  education. 


Paul  Butler 

“We  are  confronted  today  with  perhaps  more  tough 
questions  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  There  is  not 
one  major  question  in  the  lot  which  does  not  de{>end  on 
more  education  of  our  citizens  for  its  ultimate  solution. 
Any  matter  so  deeply  affected  with  the  national  interest 
obviously  requires  the  Federal  Government’s  participa¬ 
tion  on  an  important  scale,”  believes  Paul  Butler,  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  chairman. 

“We  have  an  essential  balance  to  maintain  between 
local  and  federal  agencies  in  all  of  our  public  undertak¬ 
ings  involvring  the  national  interest.  I  would  say  that  the 
balance  we  want  is  gone  unless  we  use  our  Federal 
Government  to  set  national  goals,  to  work  for  higher 
national  standards,  to  strive  for  uniform  natioo.il  ad¬ 
vancement. 

“Federal  assistance  should  not  be  limited  to  building 
programs.  The  shortage  of  trained  teachers  is  as  acute  as 
the  classroom  shortage,  if  not  more  so.  Our  federal  aid 
programs  should  make  provision  for  assistance  wherever 
local  and  private  initiative  cannot  meet  the  community’s 
needs. 

“Education  holds  the  key  to  solution  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  century — how  to  make  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  secure  for  all  elements  of  our  population. 

“Congress,  under  Democratic  leadership,  is  facing  up 
to  its  responsibility  in  this  area.  It  has  added  two  new 


civil  rights  acts  to  our  federal  statute  books  in  the  last 
three  years.  Our  party  leadership  is  pressing  for  addi¬ 
tional  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  next  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  elected  in  November. 

“Upon  the  Chief  Executive  rests  a  great  responsibility 
for  effective  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws,  and  for 
strong  moral  leadership  in  national  efforts  to  rise  above 
discrimination  and  prejudice.  The  nation  needs  much 
more  executive  leadership  in  this  area  than  we  have  seen 
in  recent  years. 

“To  my  mind,  education’s  most  pressing  problem  to¬ 
day  is  Bnding  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  more  edu¬ 
cation.  Given  the  means  and  the  tools — the  facilities  and 
teachers — our  educators  will  find  the  right  texts  and 
methods.  And  this  will  be  education’s  main  problem  for 
some  time  to  come.” 


Thruston  Morton 

“In  discussing  the  question  of  education — and  local 
need  for  federal  assistance — I  believe  that  too  often  we 
overlook  the  fine  progress  made  in  recent  years. 

“In  the  field  of  classroom  construction,  for  example, 
much  is  made  of  the  so-called  ‘deficit’ — although  widely 
varying  standards  are  used  and  widely  varying  reports 
have  come  from  the  same  states  over  a  short  period  of 
years. 

“The  ‘deficit’  now  is  calculated  at  132,000 — but  few 
recall  it  was  312,000  at  the  close  of  1952. 

“The  facts  are  that,  in  the  past  five  years,  local  and 
state  governments  have  been  building  enough  cla.ssrooms 
to  cover  increased  enrollments  and  to  replace  obsolete 
classrooms — plus  an  additional,  extra  25,000  classrooms 
annually  to  remove  the  ‘deficits.’ 

“If  we  can  continue  this  rate,  the  deficit  will  be  wiped 
out  within  five  years.  Some  temporary  federal  aid  to 
education  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  deficit  can  be  justi¬ 
fied,  but  I  believe  that  no  compelling  case  at  ^11  can  be 
made  for  any  massive,  indiscriminate  program.  The 
actual  needs  of  individual  states  should  he  a  prime  re¬ 
quirement  for  any  program  adopted — and  I  feel  that  any 
federal  program  should  supplement  and  encourage  local 
and  state  investments  in  educational  facilities,  rather 
than  take  their  place. 

“As  in  1956,  I  anticipate  that  the  1960  Republican 
platform  will  contain  a  strong  plank  on  education,  em¬ 
bracing  the  standards  I  have  mentioned,  especially  the 
distribution  on  a  basis  of  true  need  rather  than  any  ‘shot¬ 
gun’  approach. 

“I  would  look  with  suspicion  on  any  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  either  to  set  educational  standards 
for  local  school  districts  or  to  funnel  federal  money 
directly  into  the  operating  budgets  of  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.” 
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AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 


National  legislation  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  of 
education  have  stolen  the  spotlight  in  recent  weeks. 
Equally  important,  however,  are  the  crucial  education 
issues  being  discussed  in  states  across  the  nation.  School 
finance,  segregation,  curriculum  standards,  and  other 
controversial  questions  are  being  hotly  debated  in  guber¬ 
natorial  contests  in  several  states. 

To  give  a  balanced  overview  of  the  political  candi¬ 
dates’  thinking  on  education.  Overview  has  gathered 
statements  from  candidates  in  five  states — Maine,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia — as  typical 
of  the  state  level  debate  on  education. 

Information  was  obtained  through  political  and  edu¬ 
cation  writers  in  the  various  state  capitals.  Our  thanks  to 
Peter  M.  Damborg,  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Me.; 
Robert  D.  Stuart,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal;  Lavor 
K.  Chaffin,  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Richard  S.  Lawrence,  The  Daily  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Wash.;  and  the  West  Virginia  School  Journal. 

In  many  cases,  sharp  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  candidates  (often  along  party  lines)  make  it  vital  for 
the  voter  to  know  of  their  stands  on  education  questions. 


Washington 

Washington  recognizes  the  somewhat  limited  tax 
revenues  available  at  the  local  level,  yet  correctly  main¬ 
tains  this  revenue  as  the  basic  support  unit,  says  Lloyd  J. 
Andrews,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
leading  Republican  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination. 

“I  believe  the  local  support  element  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  strengthened,  for  this  procedure  emphasizes  to 
the  supporting  public  the  necessity  for  judicious  use  of  all 
public  monies. 

“State  funds  are  the  only  source  for  the  construction 


The  sifting,  the  jockeying,  the  narrowing  down — our  na¬ 
tional  party  conventions  {at  left)  test  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature  Henry  Adams  once  called  "the  beginning 
and  end  of  political  education." 
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of  public  university  and  college  facilities.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  any  change  in  this  regard,  as  the  services 
rendered  by  these  institutions  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
state. 

“With  the  continuation  of  the  liberal  federal  loan 
program  for  students,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  state  to 
involve  itself  in  this  area.” 

Andrews  does  not  foresee  state  aid  to  private  or 
parochial  schools  as  he  explains  that  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  requires  public  money  to  be  used  only  for  public 
endeavors. 

The  last  session  of  the  Washington  legislature  ap¬ 
proved  a  tax  increase  of  $110  million  with  almost  three- 
quarters  of  it  earmarked  for  education. 

“At  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the  state’s  op¬ 
erating  budget  goes  for  education  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  cost  of  education  will  increase.”  That’s  the 
picture  in  Washington  as  seen  by  Gov.  Albert  D.  Rosel- 
lini,  a  Democrat  seeking  re-election  to  his  second  four- 
year  term.  “In  just  five  years  we  expect  to  have  over 
93,000  more  students  in  public  schools  controlled  by  the 
communities.  If  we  are  to  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
this  increase  we  will  have  to  provide  3,100  new  class¬ 
rooms  and  at  least  the  same  number  of  teachers.” 

In  spite  of  this  critical  picture,  Rosellini  says:  “The 
present  tax  base  is  believed  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  education  for  the  next  two  years.” 


Michigan 

“The  present  tax  base  for  our  schot)ls  is  outmoded  and 
needs  revision,”  says  Paul  D.  Bagwell,  Michigan  State 
University  professor  and  Republican  gubernatorial  can¬ 
didate.  “With  the  demands  imposed  upon  education  in 
Michigan  ...  no  one  can  truthfully  say  the  present  tax 
base  is  adequate.” 

“At  the  local  level  .  .  .  property  taxes  are  becoming 
unbearable  in  many  areas.  At  the  state  level,  the  schools 
are  dependent  ujxjn  their  share  of  the  sales  tax  and  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  from  the  general  fund.” 

To  solve  the  dilemma,  Michigan  must  either  levy  a 
major  new  state  tax  with  the  proceeds  to  be  shared  with 
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the  schools  and  other  local  governments,  or  broaden  the 
base  for  taxation  at  the  local  level,  Bagwell  believes. 

“A  great  deal  must  be  done  to  encourage  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

“Every  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  economies 
through  fuller  use  of  facilities,  better  scheduling,  more 
effective  utilization  of  staff  time,  and  the  elimination  of 
busy  work. 

“I  favor  a  program  upgrading  the  curriculum  stand¬ 
ards  of  Michigan  schools  and  modernizing  our  present 
program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

“The  position  of  state  superintendent  [should  be]  re¬ 
moved  from  the  elective  political  status  it  now  has  and 
made  appointive  and  non-political. 

“I  believe  community  colleges  should  be  upgraded, 
and  their  programs  should  be  integrated  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  universities  and  colleges  to  give  every  person  the 
opportunity  to  receive  high  quality  education  beyond  the 
high  schools  close  to  his  home. 

“Effort  should  be  devoted  toward  improving  salaries, 
retirement  programs,  and  to  bringing  teachers  up  to  the 
professional  status  commensurate  with  their  services  to 
the  community. 

“I  find  no  room  in  our  society  for  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.” 

Demands  and  problems  of  education  will  become  so 
great  in  the  years  ahead,  “that  it  cannot  be  left  solely  to 
local  units  of  government  to  find  a  solution,”  declares 
Michigan’s  Secretary  of  State,  James  M.  Hare,  a  leading 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  governor’s  chair. 

He  fully  endorsed  state  aid  to  public  schools,  which  he 
said  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  in  Michigan  both 
for  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Hare  believes  such  aid  in  the  future  will  become  more 
of  a  partnership  among  local,  state,  and  federal  units  of 
government,  with  state  and  federal  aid  to  education 
increasing.  This  aid  would  be  for  public  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  teacher  salaries,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to 
these  two  areas. 

Hare  supports  the  present  program  by  which  Michi¬ 
gan  provides  funds  for  college  construction.  He  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  Michigan’s  15-mill  tax  limitation  on  county 
property  taxes  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  source  of  school 
revenue. 

On  state  aid  to  private  schools.  Hare  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issue,  but  says  there  are  many  constitu¬ 
tional  problems  which  still  must  be  answered. 


Maine 

“In  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  education,  the  state 
has  a  primary  obligation  to  develop  and  support  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  primary  and  secondary  education  which 
will  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  children  to  achieve 
their  educational  potential  in  accordance  with  their 


aptitude  and  intent,  without  the  artificial  limitations  of 
geography  or  financial  ability.”  That’s  the  opinion  of 
Rep.  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Maine’s  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor. 

“This  support  will  require  an  increasing  amount  of 
general  purpose  state  aid  to  correct  inequities  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  overburdened  local  property- 
tax. 

“Beyond  the  high  school,  the  state  must  provide  sup- 
f>ort  for  the  State  University,  teachers  colleges,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  training  schools.  This  will  require  larger  general 
appropriations  for  construction,  teachers’  salaries,  and 
operating  expenses.  To  expand  opportunities  for  deserv¬ 
ing  young  p>eople  we  should  also  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  state  scholarship  program. 

“The  State  Department  of  Education  must  also  supply- 
leadership  in  research  and  technical  services  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  local  school  units.” 

“Maine  has  assumed  a  partnership  with  its  munici¬ 
palities  in  providing  financial  support  for  public  educa¬ 
tion,”  ]x>ints  out  the  state’s  Republican  governor,  John 
H.  Reed,  who  is  seeking  re-election.  Approximately 
thirty  percent  of  the  local  cost  of  operations  comes  from 
state  sources,  in  addition  to  special  subsidies  for  several 
purposes,  he  explained.  No  direct  aid  is  budgeted  to 
private  schools. 

“Teachers’  salaries  are  not  set  apart  for  special  aid  but 
constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  foundation  program 
allowances.  School  construction  assistance  has  been  ob¬ 
tainable,  since  1957,  by  those  towns  that  join  together  to 
form  a  school  administrative  district  and  also  by  munici¬ 
palities  that  have  seven  hundred  resident  high  school 
pupils. 

“The  state  has  invested  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
improving  facilities  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  state 
teacher  education  institutions.  Further  expansion  will 
obviously  be  necessary  as  the  demand  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  increases.” 


West  Virginia 

“To  MEET  OUR  educational  responsibilities,  our  obliga¬ 
tion  is  two-fold:  to  maintain  minimum  standards  below- 
which  our  school  and  pupil  achievement  cannot  fall,  and 
to  provide  maximum  incentive  under  which  our  schools 
and  children  can  reach  a  high  level  of  accomplishment,” 
says  West  Virginia’s  Republican  candidate  for  governor, 
Harold  E.  Neely. 

Neely  scored  the  “lip  service”  that  has  been  given  to 
schools  in  the  state  and  pointed  out  that  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  education  has  lagged.  Citing  the  high  loss  of 
teachers  to  other  states  and  the  large  number  of  emer¬ 
gency  teachers  in  West  Virginia’s  schools,  Neely  out¬ 
lined  three  major  objectives: 

1.  An  improved  basic  foundation  program. 

2.  Inauguration  of  an  incentive  concept  with  matching 
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funds  to  stimulate  planning  and  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
structional  program  at  the  county  level. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  basic  salary  to  aid  in  getting  and 
keeping  capable  teachers.  Base  salary  for  a  bachelor’s 
degree  should  not  be  less  than  $4,000  a  year;  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s,  not  less  than  $4,600;  and  for  a  doctor’s,  not  less 
than  $5,000. 

“The  reason  for  our  extremely  low  educational  rank  is 
.  . .  simple — we  have  not  put  the  kind  of  money  into  our 
schools  that  it  takes  to  develop  a  good  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,’’  declared  W.  W.  Barron,  Democratic  candidate  in 
the  West  Virginia  gubernatorial  contest.  “The  chief 
problem  facing  West  Virginia  public  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  is  the  need  for  money  with 
which  to  do  the  job. 

“Required  funds  can  come  only  through  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  our  state  tax  structure,”  he 
said,  adding  that  if  elected  he  would  call  a  conference  of 
leaders  of  labor,  business,  education,  and  industry  to 
formulate  “a  meeting  of  minds.” 

“Out  of  this  should  and  must  come  a  revised  state  tax 
structure  that  will  give  equity  and  justice  to  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  individual.  Out  of  it  should  and  must  come 
agreement  to  support  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of 
tax  laws  that  will  provide  the  kind  of  money  necessary 
to  develop  an  effective  public  school  system.” 


Utah 

State  aid  to  education,  in  the  form  of  an  equalization 
program,  should  offer  maximum  incentive  for  full  local 
effort  and  should  not  become  simply  a  state  support  pro¬ 
gram,  says  Utah’s  Governor  George  D.  Clyde,  Republi¬ 
can  incumbent  seeking  re-election. 

“In  the  matter  of  construction,  I  believe  the  state 


should  give  assistance  to  local  school  districts  when,  and 
only  when,  the  full  effort  of  the  district  is  unable  to  meet 
its  needs  for  school  buildings. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  state  should  offer  scholarships; 
from  all  I  can  learn,  there  are  many  scholarshijis  literally 
going  begging. 

“I  believe  the  tax  base  for  the  school  program  is  ade¬ 
quate  at  the  present  time.  That  is,  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  taxes,  and  present  taxes  can  raise  enough 
money  to  sup|X)rt  the  school  program. 

“School  standards  in  Utah  are  reasonably  high  at  the 
present;  however,  I  think  the  state  should  constantly 
work  to  raise  those  standards  by  putting  more  emphasis 
on  the  basic  academic  subjects.” 

Governor  Clyde  also  said  the  state  would  encourage 
the  establishment  of  privately  endowed  junior  colleges. 

On  federal  aid:  “I  believe  Utah  should  not  work  for, 
nor  accept,  federal  aid  for  education  in  the  field  of  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  all  or  part  of  teachers’  salaries,  federal  influences 
will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  shaping  of  policies,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  should  remain  at  the  lower  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  federal  aid  is  acceptable  in 
the  area  of  brick  and  mortar — building  construction.” 

The  Utah  constitution  fixes  the  responsibility  for 
education  on  the  state,  points  out  William  A.  Barlocker, 
leading  contender  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination. 

“I  believe  every  Utah  child  shall  have  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  place 
of  residence.  This  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  governmental  units  larger  than  the  local  dis¬ 
trict. 

“School  finance  should  be  a  partnership  arrangement 
in  which  local,  state,  and  Federal  Government  must 
share.  .  .  .  Public  funds  from  these  three  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  made  available  to  districts  so  that  local 
boards  of  education  are  left  free  to  determine  where  the 
money  can  be  spent  most  effectively. 

“Of  all  the  elements  that  make  up  a  good  school  sys¬ 
tem,  competent,  well-qualified  professional  teachers  will 
have  the  greatest  influence  uf>on  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  received.  Therefore,  school  finance  systems  should 
provide  realistic  incentives  to  attract  our  best  qualified 
college  graduates.  School  buildings  are  also  important 
because  the  schools  must  be  available  when  the  children 
arrive.” 

Barlocker  also  believes  that  minimum  school  standards 
should  be  fixed  by  the  state  with  freedom  left  to  local 
school  boards  to  exceed  these  standards. 

“The  state  should  encourage  the  establishment  of 
junior  colleges  wherever  they  are  needed  to  provide  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  all  our  children  and  youth,”  he 
believes.  “Utah  should  accept  and  work  for  federal  sup¬ 
port  for  education  without  any  federal  controls.  Federal 
funds  should  be  channeled  through  the  state  board  of 
education,  with  complete  freedom  for  the  local  board  of 
education  to  apply  these  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
school  programs  wherever  the  greatest  need  exists.”  • 
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SATURDAY  ENRICHMENT  classcs  are  proving  to  be  a 
popular  answer  over  the  country  to  the  problem  of 
finding  adequate  stimulus  for  the  academically  talented 
without  draining  the  school  budget.  In  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  example,  youngsters  in  grades  four  through 
eight  are  taking  Saturday  enrichment  classes  in  math 
(where  they  learn  the  use  of  logarithms,  slide  rule,  and 
calculating  machines) ,  science,  Spanish,  and  typing.  And 
in  Pittsburgh,  high  school  seniors  are  getting  a  close-up 
of  the  scientific  world  from  lecture-demonstrations  put 
on  Saturday  mornings  by  researchers  at  the  Westing- 
house  Research  Laboratory’.  [These  Westinghouse  lec¬ 
tures  will  soon  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  in  a  text 
entitled,  “Saturday  Science”;  and  a  series  of  ten  half- 
hour  television  programs  based  on  these  lecture-demon¬ 
strations,  called  “Laboratory  30,”  will  be  available  to 
educational  tv  this  fall.] 

For  the  last  three  years,  youngsters  in  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota,  have  been  willingly  returning  to  school  on 
Saturday  mornings  to  hear  a  three-hour  lecture  on  such 
scientific  and  mathematical  topics  as  symbolic  logic,  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  and  digital  computers. 

Sponsored  by  Rochester  Public  Schools,  thb  Saturday 
program  of  enrichment  classes  in  science  and  math  enlists 
the  talent  of  scientists  from  the  local  Mayo  Clinic  and 
I.B.M.  plant,  plus  officials  from  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  teachers  from  the  local  high  school  and  junior 
college,  and  visiting  college  professors. 

The  program  operates  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis  and 
the  sessions  are  independent  of  each  other.  They  are 
open  to  public  and  parochial  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  students  and  to  adults. 

In  September  students  are  given  a  copy  of  the  series 
of  lectures  planned  for  the  year.  On  each  Wednesday 
they  pick  up  a  descriptive  outline  of  the  program  for  the 
coming  Saturday.  The  sessions  are  held  either  in  the  high 
school  or  in  a  Mayo  Clinic  lecture  room  if  the  presenta¬ 
tion  requires  special  equipment. 

Here  is  one  year’s  schedule  of  subjects  and  speakers: 
Inequalities — Mr.  Wagner  Collins,  h.s.  teacher. 

Mycology — Dr.  John  A.  Ulrich,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Fourth  Dimension— A/r.  Karl  Dubbert,  jr.  col.  teacher. 
Nature  of  Light — Mr.  Wm.  Walton,  jr.  col.  teacher. 
Digital  Computers — Dr.  L.  Knapp,  I.B.M. 

Diophantine  Equations — Mr.  Donald  Firl,  h.s.  teacher. 
Physiology — Dr.  David  E.  Donald,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Curve  Fitting — Dr.  L.  Knapp,  I.B.M. 

Meteorology — Mr.  Claude  Holmes,  Weather  Bureau. 
Game  Theory — Mr.  L.  Knapp,  I.B.M. 

Geology — Mr.  George  R.  Otto,  ass’t.  jr.  h.s.  prin. 
Symbolic  Logic — Mr.  Wagner  Collins,  h.s.  teacher. 
Metalurgy — Mr,  G.  Koves,  I.B.M. 

Quality  Control — Mr.  G.  Vasiloff,  I.B.M. 

Prime  Numbers — Mr.  Al  Kempf,  teacher. 
Semi-Conductor  Phenomenon — Mr.  D.  J.  Shaw,  I.B.M. 


Mr.  Moon  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Mr.  King  is  his  director  of  instruction.  The  program 
they  report  gives  new  meaning  to  the  last  line  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  rhyme,  "Saturday's  child  has  far  to  90." 


Saturday’s 

Child 
Is  Going 
Far 


Radio  Isotopes — Dr.  Alan  L.  Orvis,  Mayo  Clinic. 
Impossible  Problems — Mr.  Donald  Firl,  teacher. 

Universe  Around  Us — Mr.  K.  Kaufmanis,  college 
teacher. 

Food  Chemistry — Dr.  Wade,  I.B.M. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry — Mr.  Firl,  teacher. 
Pharmacology — Dr.  Frank  T.  Maher,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Here  are  the  Wednesday-circulated  descriptions  of 
four  of  those  sessions; 

Subject:  “Diophantine  Equations.” 

Speaker:  Donald  Firl,  high  school  math  instructor. 
Outline:  In  many  of  life’s  situations,  we  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  quantities  which  represent  a  fraction  of  a  whole 
object.  This  is  the  case  in  the  following  problem:  A  man 
bought  100  peafowl  [peacocks,  peahens,  and  chicks)  for 
100  dollars.  Hens  cost  5  dollars  each;  cocks,  4  dollars 
each;  and  chicks  are  ten  for  one  dollar.  How  many  of 
each  did  he  buy?  Obviously,  we  would  not  be  interested 
in  a  solution  which  contained  the  idea  of  half  a  hen.  The 
problem  can  be  logically  solved  and  has  just  one  accept¬ 
able  answer.  We  obtain  this  solution  through  the  use  of 
diophantine  equations  (named  after  the  mathematician, 
Diophantus).  Diophantine  equations  have  the  basic  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  solutions  must  be  in  terms  of  integers. 

Subject:  “Meteorology.” 

Speaker:  Claude  Holmes  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Outline:  The  discussion  will  consider  the  career  chal¬ 
lenge  of  meteorology  (weather)  and  will  present  the 
following  branches  of  meteorology:  aerology  including 
obser\'ations,  analysis,  and  forecasting;  cosmic  meteor¬ 
ology;  tropical  meteorology;  p>olar  meteorology;  clima¬ 
tology  including  micro-climatology;  hydrometeorology; 
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Biophysics,  anyone?  Saturday 
series  lets  students  learn 
it  directly  from  top  scientists 


by  James  V.  Moon 
and  Fred  M .  King 


marine  meteorology  j  biological  and  chemical  meteor¬ 
ology;  and  radiometeorology. 

Also  to  be  considered:  relation  of  weather  to  physics, 
science,  and  mathematics;  basic  concepts  of  air  circula¬ 
tion  and  some  of  its  developments;  man-made  weather; 
and  possible  uses  of  weather  in  war  and  peace.  Weather 
Bureau  films  will  be  shown :  “Modem  Weather  Theory,” 
“Primary  Circulation,”  and  “Modem  Weather  Theory 
Development  and  Characteristics  of  Atmospheric 
Waves.” 

Subject:  “Prime  Numbers.” 

Speaker:  A1  Kempf,  teacher. 

Outline:  Prime  numbers  are  the  keys  to  natural  num¬ 
bers,  and  hence  a  stepping-stone  to  most  of  the  numbers 
in  elementary  mathematics.  What  we  learn  about  the 
primes  may  be  applied  toward  learning  things  about  all 
natural  numbers,  and  enables  us  to  justify  some  common 
arithmetical  processes.  Some  prime  number  theorems  are 
much  used  in  simple  arithmetic,  generally  without  the 
computer  being  aware  that  he  is  using  them.  Usually,  one 
accepts  such  theorems  without  proof.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  give  proofs  of  a  few  of  them;  among  which  is  the 
Fundamental  Theorem  of  Arithmetic. 

From  empirical  data  and  deductive  reasoning  one  can 
answer  such  questions  as:  How  many  primes  are  there? 
How  can  I  tell  if  a  number  is  a  prime?  What  is  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  primes?  Is  there  any  simple  formula  which 
yields  only  primes?  What  are  the  unsolved  problems  con¬ 
cerning  primes? 

Subject:  “The  Cardiovascular  System.” 

Speaker:  Dr.  David  Donald  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  Staff. 
Outline:  Anatomical  and  physiological  features  of  the 


cardiovascular  system,  and  the  development  of  modem 
concepts  of  its  function  will  be  traced:  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  cardiovascular  system;  early  anatomical 
studies  and  beliefs;  the  contribution  made  by  Harvey; 
determinants  of  cardiac  fimction;  origin  of  the  heart  beat 
and  the  course  of  the  excitatory  impulse;  factors  con¬ 
trolling  arterial  blood  pressure;  methods  of  measuring 
blood  flow;  and  the  development  of  techniques  permit¬ 
ting  open  heart  surgery. 

ON  THE  BASIS  of  Rochester’s  three-year  experiment 
with  Saturday  enrichment,  we  make  these  five  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  resources  available  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  you  need  to  know  the  competencies  of  your  own 
staff  members.  The  latter  are  important;  a  well-trained 
and  enthusiastic  corp  of  teachers  is  necessary  to  launch  a 
program  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ideally,  a  system  of  enrichment  should  be  brought 
into  the  regular  school  day  so  that  more  students  can 
take  advantage  of  it.  Perhapn  the  sessions  could  alternate 
with  physical  education  or  another  subject,  depending  on 
the  availability  of  the  resource  people. 

3.  Academically  talented  girls  need  to  be  motivated; 
most  of  our  participants  have  been  boys. 

4.  This  type  of  enrichment  program  should  be  aimed  at 
the  upper  fifteen-to-twenty  percent  of  the  student  body, 
rather  than  to  the  one-to-five  percent  of  the  “gifted.” 

5.  This  program  helps  students  to  gain  more  scientific 
insight  and  information  without  crowding  into  their 
regular  schedules.  Furthermore,  it  permits  students  to 
maintain  their  interest  in  another  field  while  accelerating 
in  math  and  science.  • 
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This  lecture  hall  performs 
with  push-button  efficiency 


Wired  for  Teaching 


Electronic  engineering  is  penetrating  every  phase 
of  education  with  the  result  that  bewildered  educa¬ 
tional  executives  face  a  market  bulging  with  items  of 
electronic  wizardry'  that  can  perform,  or  make  possible, 
just  about  any  kind  of  instructional  process. 

Officials  at  Orange  Coast  College  met  the  problem  by 
selecting  and  “packaging”’  an  assembly  of  electronic 
equipment  in  their  new  lecture  hall  which  gives  their 
instructors  maximum  teaching  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness.  What  began  as  an  attempt  to  see  how  many  meth¬ 
ods  of  communication  could  make  teaching  more  vital 
has  resulted  in  a  building  which,  they  believe,  may  her¬ 
ald  the  teaching  station  of  the  sixties. 

The  college,  located  in  Costa  Mesa,  a  coast  town  in 
Southern  California,  shaped  its  new  building  like  an 
ancient  Greek  theater  and  named  it,  appropriately, 
“Forum.”  Curved  rows  of  seats  in  its  semi-circular  in¬ 
terior  are  raked  sharply  enough  to  give  students  in  each 
of  the  three-hundred  seats  a  clear  view  of  the  teaching 


Course  assistant,  Doris  Cooper,  operates  lighting  and 
volume  controls  from  projection  alcove  {4  projects  are 
at  her  left).  These  controls  are  duplicated  at  podium. 


by  Giles  T .  Brown 

platform.  Curved  walls  direct  the  students’  attention  to 
the  platform  where  the  instructor,  with  his  battery  of 
electronic  aids,  has  no  trouble  holding  it. 

From  his  teaching  podium,  the  instructor  has  practi¬ 
cally  finger-tip  control  of  a  tape  recorder,  turntable, 
radio,  stereophonic  speakers,  wall  map  illuminators,  pro¬ 
jection  screens,  four  types  of  projectors,  roll-away  chalk¬ 
boards,  and  folding  walls. 

The  instructor’s  lectern,  positioned  to  one  side  of  stage 
center,  holds  a  tape  recorder,  a  fourteen-inch  turntable, 
and  a  radio — each  with  volume  controls.  Two  nine-by- 
twelve-foot  world  maps,  a  Mercator  and  a  Polar  projec¬ 
tion,  border  the  teaching  area;  with  an  electric  hand 
pointer  the  instructor  can  throw  a  lighted  arrow  on  any 
portion  of  the  maps. 

By  push-button  he  can  raise  and  lower  a  twelve-foot- 
square  beaded  screen  at  stage  center.  In  the  projection 
alcove  at  the  rear  of  the  seating  area,  manned  by  the 
instructor’s  assistant,  16  mm  movie,  opaque,  slide,  and 
filmstrip  projectors  are  kept  ready  for  use.  A  bulletin 
board  and  three  chalkboards  (one  lined  for  music  in¬ 
struction)  are  mounted  on  separate  nine-feet  panels  that 
can  be  rolled  out  from  the  wings;  these  can  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  spotlights  affixed  to  the  lectern. 

Folding  doors  at  the  rear  of  the  platform  open  up 
more  space  behind  for  closed-circuit  television  broad¬ 
casting  or  for  demonstrations  that  need  more  space. 

Two  speakers  mounted  on  either  side  of  the  prosce¬ 
nium  provide  stereophonic  sound  and  a  third,  directional 
speaker  is  housed  in  the  lectern.  Although  students  in 
the  back  row  are  only  fifty  feet  from  the  podium,  ampli¬ 
fication  has  not  been  skimpied:  the  instructor  can  use 
either  the  podium  microphone  or,  if  he  is  a  pacer,  a 
wireless  mike.  There  are  three  other  mike  outlets  on  the 
platform  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  seating  area  for 
student  “feedback.” 

The  Forum  has  dual  controls.  Almost  every  operation 
the  instructor  performs  from  the  lectern  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  his  assistant  in  the  projection  alcove. 


World  traveller  and  author.  Dr.  Brown  has  tested  the  acous¬ 
tics  of  the  ancient  Greek  theater  at  Epidaurus,  a  prototype  of 
this  Forum.  He  is  chairman  of  the  social  science  division  at 
Orange  Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
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These  electronic  aids  are  opening  a  rainbow  of  possi¬ 
bilities  for  dynamic  instruction  at  Orange  Coast. 

•  Background  music  from  a  particular  age,  coming 
over  stereophonic  speakers,  adds  dimension  to  a  history- 
lecture. 

•  A  brief  movie  hlmclip  transports  the  viewer  into 
the  fascinating  world  of  a  new  subject. 

•  Two  projectors  operating  simultaneously  permit 
comparison  viewing  or  integrated  movie-and-slide  pro¬ 
jection  (screens  mounted  on  two  of  the  sliding  panels 
permit  this  double  projection). 

•  Lecture-demonstrations  are  tape-recorded  and 
placed  in  the  library  where  students  may  borrow  them 
for  private  study  in  the  library  listening  rooms. 

As  students  enter  the  hall  they  pick  up  lecture  outlines 
and  notes  from  literature  racks  at  the  entrance.  These 
quickly  brief  the  students  and  considerably  increase  the 
pace  of  instruction.  Incoming  doors  are  at  the  rear  and 
exits  are  at  either  side  of  the  front.  The  traffic  flow  pat¬ 
tern  thus  established  enables  six-hundred  students  to 
move  into  and  out  of  the  Forum  in  teh  minutes.  Instruc¬ 
tors  take  advantage  of  the  change  period  to  set  up  their 
materials  on  panels,  tape  deck,  and  projectors  for  the 
next  scheduled  lecture. 

The  Forum  has  been  used  to  teach  courses  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  history,  real  estate  law,  music  and  art  appreciation, 
and  investments — all  highly  successful  according  to  in¬ 
formal  student  polls. 

Built  for  $180,000,  the  Forum  was  designed  by  Plegei 
Blurock  Houghan  &  Ellerbroek.  The  podium  and  sound 
system  were  handled  on  a  separate  contract  by  Custom 
Audio  of  Newport  Beach.  • 


Custom-made  podium  gives  Author  Giles  Brown  finger¬ 
tip  control  of  a  battery  of  audio-visual  aids  as  he  lectures 
to  300  students  in  Orange  Coast  College’s  new  Forum. 
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Educators  and  the 


WHAT  IS  THE  position  of  the  educational  executive 
with  respect  to  ]X)wer  structure?  Should  he  ignore 
it,  yield  to  it,  exp>ose  it,  or  positively  identify  with  it?  Or 
should  he  build  a  counter  power  system  of  his  own? 

Such  questions  have  never  been  directly  answered  by 
students  of  school  law  or  of  educational  organization. 
They  require  consideration  of  the  body  politic  within 
which  the  educational  agency  operates.  Somehow  the 
answers  to  “how  should  the  schools  be  run”  seem  more 
precise  and  available  than  do  the  answers  to  “who  runs 
our  schools.” 

The  idea  of  power  systems  in  human  affairs  frequently 
carries  a  negative  connotation.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a 
highly  positive  connotation  for  dominion  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  (Possibly  if  the  conquest  of  nature  had  been 
reported  in  terms  of  organizing  and  working  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  the  application  of  power  in  social  and 
political  contexts  would  seem  less  repugnant.) 

Charles  E.  Merriam,  in  A  Study  of  Political  Power, 
has  pointed  out  that  all  power  possesses  a  peculiar  and 
indefinable  integrating  quality,  important  both  for  the 
individual  and  his  group.  He  notes  that  men  are  drawn 
together  in  communities  of  interests — ethnic,  religious, 
economic,  cultural,  regional,  and  other — and  that  out  of 
these  combinations  emerge  the  power  structure  and  those 
who  operate  within  it.  Such  a  view  holds  power  as 
neither  good  nor  evil  but  as  the  means  by  which  people 
are  organized  and  activity  is  coordinated.  Thus,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  gains  nothing  by  ignoring  power.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  no  share  in  any  form  of  power  is  not 
independent  of  it;  he  is  a  victim  of  it. 

The  administrator  can  observe  two  kinds  of  power: 
that  there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of  power  in  any  given  group 
and  one  can  be  strong  only  by  keeping  others  weak;  or 
that  the  power  of  a  group  is  as  weak  or  as  great  as  the 
total  power  of  the  individuals  within  the  group.  The 
first,  or  “power-over,”  view  implies  a  system  of  control 
in  which  the  special  skills  of  individuals  are  used  as  raw 
material  or  equipment.  The  second,  or  “power-with,” 
view  implies  the  sharing  of  responsibility  among  the  in¬ 
dividual  members. 

The  basis  of  power  in  human  affairs  lies  in  the  ca- 


Dr.  Miller,  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
writes  frequently  on  aspects  of  educational  leadership. 


pacity  for  withholding  or  enhancing  something  of  either 
negative  or  ptositive  value  for  the  pterson  or  people  with 
whom  power  is  to  be  exercised.  Obvious  examples  of  this 
are  the  feudal  lords  whose  pxiwer  was  based  in  large  part 
upjon  holding  title  to  the  means  of  production  and,  simi¬ 
larly  in  modem  times,  the  businessmen  who  lay  claim  to 
natural  resources  or  to  manufacturing  plants. 

And  with  the  extension  of  education,  the  use  of  logic 
or  reason  has  become  an  instrument  for  wielding  p>ower.  , 
However,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  either  logic  or' 
reason  are  in  themselves  important  values  for  jjeople 
over  whom  pwwer  is  to  be  exercised,  for  p>eople  do  not 
derive  their  values  through  deliberate  logic  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  method. 

The  educational  administrator  neither  lives  nor  serves 
in  a  p>ower  vacuum.  If  he  is  to  be  an  effective  adminis¬ 
trator  he  must  study  the  p)ower  structures  within  his 
community.  He  should  work  to  increase  that  jxrwer 
which  advances  the  educational  program.  The  educA- 
tional  administrator  can  start  by  sharpening  his  under¬ 
standing  of  pjower  groups  and  of  influential  persons.  A 
simple  sp>eculative  exercise  can  be  useful.  First,  he  lists 
all  voluntary  organizations  in  the  community.  Next,  he 
peses  some  hypothetical  educational  issues.  Then  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  decides  on  the  stand  that  would  be  taken  by 
each  voluntary  group  on  each  issue. 

SEVERAL  points  may  be  considered  in  analyzing  these 
sp)eculative  data.  Which  groups  seem  to  have  simi¬ 
lar  or  identical  positions  on  the  issues?  How  may  the 
similarities  be  explained?  To  what  degree  is  there  an 
overlapping  of  membership  or  sponsorship  among  the 
groups?  Which  group  would  most  likely  take  the  initial 
stand?  \Vhich  groups  follow  what  other  groupis?  Which 
groups  have  oppx)site  or  conflicting  positions?  To  what 
degree  are  these  conflicts  group  rivalry  as  distinguished 
from  basic  differences  of  opinion?  Which  are  basically 
veto  groupK?  What  proportion  of  the  total  community  is 
represented  in  these  groups? 

Such  an  exercise  frequently  gives  the  beginner  a  new 
way  of  considering  how  public  decisions  are  challenged. 
(The  forthcoming  national  election  is  an  example  in 
which  the  decision-making  process  involves  the  whole 
array  of  interaction  among  power  group>s  and  individu¬ 
als.)  Such  an  exercise  also  provides  a  basis  for  observa¬ 
tion  of — and  participation  in — the  power  structure. 
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Influentials 


t 


Against  a  background  of  social  class  and  social  value 
systems  the  administrator  may  view  both  informal  and 
formal  groups  within  the  community  as  (1)  political 
and  concerned  with  patronage  and  taxes,  (2)  vocational 
and  concerned  with  specialized  training,  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation,  business  taxes,  etc.,  (3)  patriotic  and  concerned 
with  historical  tradition  and  anti-subversion,  (4)  racial 
and  concerned  as  minority  groups  with  equality  and  at¬ 
tention  to  cultural  heritage,  (5)  religious  and  concerned 
with  morality,  decency,  and,  occasionally,  civil  liberties, 
(6)  social  or  recreational  and  little  concerned  with  the 


schools  except  financially,  or  as  a  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  as  a  sponsor  of  activities  that  enhance  self-es¬ 
teem.  The  special  interests  of  these  power  groups  help 
identify  the  kind  of  opposition  to— or  cooperation  with 
— the  educators  of  the  same  community. 

There  are  several  hints  by  which  power  structures 
identify  themselves: 

Purpose:  Statements  of  purpose  in  the  constitution  or 
in  policy  platforms  indicate  th2  activities  a  group  will 
undertake. 

Organization:  A  closely  knit  group  is  usually  more 
intense  in  its  influence,  although  that  influence  is  more 
restricted.  Coalitions  have  the  strength  of  numbers  but 
will  be  cautious  and  conservative. 

Relations  to  other  organizations:  State,  regional,  and 
national  relationships  are  often  indicative  of  the  group's 
residual  power. 

Membership:  Is  the  group  homogeneous  or  hetero¬ 
geneous?  What  are  the  occupations  or  the  social  and 
economic  positions?  These  may  be  keys  to  membership 
recruitment. 

Leadership:  Who  are  the  key  people  and  how  are  they 
chosen?  For  example,  consider  the  difference  between  a 
PTA  leader  and  the  owner  of  a  private  business. 

SEVERAL  CLUES  are  available  to  help  identify  persons 
of  community  influence  and  power.  People  in  official 
positions  may  be  influential  or  they  may  be  shields  for 
influential  people.  The  geographic  or  spatial  location 
has  a  bearing  on  social  power.  A  person  in  the  geographi¬ 
cal  center  of  activity  is  more  likely  to  become  a  person 
of  influence,  as  are  those  who  have  control  over  employ¬ 
ment,  control  over  property,  control  over  finance  and 
credit,  access  to  private  personal  information,  and  access 
to  or  control  over  communications  channels. 

Questions  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  have 
not  been  answered.  The  administrative  leader  should  see 
social  class  and  role  theory  as  interpretive:  the  school  as 
an  agency  of  power  interacting  with  power  groups,  and 
the  school  executive  as  an  influential  person  relating  him¬ 
self  appropriately  to  other  persons  of  influence.  He  must 
bear  in  mind  that  no  person  is  without  power.  Charles 
Merriam  has  noted  that  ill  will  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  weaponless — a  weajxin  of  which  the  most  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  may  not  deprive  the  individual  or 
the  group.  • 
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Green  Thumb,  Green  Campus 


JUNE  IS  bustin’  out  all  over — spring,  summer,  and  fall 
— at  the  Ridgewood  (New  Jersey)  Senior  High 
School  where  energetic  student  crews  continually  beau¬ 
tify  the  campus  in  a  novel  program  (the  eighth  year) 
called  “Operation  Green  Thumb.” 

Ground  was  broken  (literally)  for  “Green  Thumb”  on 
a  spring  day  in  1952,  at  one  of  the  worst  eyesores  on  the 
campus — an  ugly,  eroded  stretch  of  lawn,  which  had  be¬ 
come  criss-crossed  with  paths  between  bricked  sidewalks. 

“V’ou  expect  to  stop  kids  from  short-cutting?”  a  teen- 
aged  realist  wanted  to  know,  watching  the  scores  of  stu¬ 
dents  debark  from  school  buses  and  short-line  toward  an 
entrance.  “You  can’t  change  human  nature!” 

“We  can  Lincoln-ize  them,”  retorted  Jerry  Rodts  (now 
a  Princeton  graduate)  who  was  student  council  presi¬ 
dent.  “You  know — modify  human  action.” 

When  the  eyesore  had  been  spaded,  graded,  curry’- 
combed,  and  surrounded  by  string  attached  to  stakes, 
Jerr>'  posted  polite  persons  at  the  experimental  spot. 

“Anybody,  even  a  two-year-old,”  they  suggested,  “can 
break  that  string  and  cut  crosslots.  Why  don’t  you  stick 
to  the  sidewalks  and  make  the  campus  beautiful?”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  nine  days  only  two  students  broke  the  string. 


When  the  student  body  proved  that  it  wished  to  help 
beautify  the  grounds,  the  student  council  appropriated 
money  to  purchase  sixty  young  specimen  Hatfieldi  yews 
which  were  planted  eighteen  inches  apart  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  string  fence. 

The  yew  hedge,  now  thick,  tall,  and  luxuriant,  is  a 
graceful  green  bulwark  between  sidewalk  and  lawn.  The 
Class  of  1953  gave  a  yew  hedge  to  match  the  original. 
Today,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  long,  L-shaped 
building,  there  are  successions  of  Green  Thumb  plant¬ 
ings.  In  spring  brightly  colored  tulips  march  along  its 
inner  line  and  green  grass  slopes  down  to  Ridgewood 
Avenue  where  buses  still  discharge  students.  Scores  of 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  and  flowering  shrubs  add 
their  rainbow  bursts  of  color.  In  autumn  come  the  chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

Over  ninety-five  piercent  of  the  money  spent  has  been 
student-earned,  a  continuation  of  Green  Thumb’s  origi¬ 
nal  idea:  “Our  money  for  our  project.”  Green  Thumb 


By  J.  T.  (Ted)  Stratton,  Jr.,  advisor  to  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Senior 
High  School's  "Operation  Green  Thumb."  Indoors  he  teaches 
public  speaking. 
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raises  money  from  talent  shows,  movies,  and  postal  card 
sales  (color  pictures  of  a  flower  bed),  and  from  dona¬ 
tions  of  graduating  classes.  During  a  single  school  day 
each  September,  students  donate  about  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  “Coins  for  Chrysanthemums.”  Student  council, 
where  Green  Thumb  is  a  standing  committee,  finances 
current  expenses  with  an  annual  budget  of  $150. 

Except  for  machine  labor,  like  rotor-tilling  and  grass 
cutting,  student  workers  care  for  the  hundreds  of  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs,  remove  daily  litter  and  de¬ 
bris  from  storms,  rake  leaves,  weed,  plant  new  areas,  and 
prepare  areas  where  flowers  bloom.  Today,  Green 
Thumb  owns  tools  including  pruners  and  crowbars,  but 
early  in  the  venture  every  tool  was  borrowed  from  some 
father’s  tool  shed. 

Green  Thumb’s  chairmen,  Dick  C'oombe  and  Pat 
Kemp,  train  leaders  who  in  turn  recruit  workers  from 
study  halls  and  activity  periods.  If  a  student  works,  he 
may  go  outside  again ;  if  a  student  goofs  off,  he  remains 
inside. 

“What  makes  our  operation  so  successful,”  says 
Coombe  (he’s  been  accepted  at  Cornell  University),  “is 
not  a  green  thumb,  believe  me.  It’s  a  black  fingernail.”  • 


Tht  New  York  Ttaci 


July,  1960 


Ridgewood’s  students  turned  their  campus  into  a  green, 
flowering  wonderland;  caretaking  privileges  now  operate 
on  the  principle  of  Tom  Sawyer’s  whitewashed  fence. 
Wood  cutouts  applied  to  planting  made  indelible  insignia. 
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VOW  STIDEKTS  LEARI 

ASTRONOMY  WITH  AR 
ONISOALNEWnUSeOPE 
OESIONED  FOR 
TEACHINO! 


Only 

*194^ 


F.O.B.  Hartford 


Ovtper/onna 


Telescope* 


Cottina  Many 


Many  DaUart 


Mora! 


Check  the 
teaturee  of 
lAis  unwaual 
6-inch  teleecope 
and  see  how  it 
ideally  suits  a 
science  teaching 
program. 


QUALIFY  UNDER 
TITLE  III 
FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
EDUCATION 
ACT  FUNDS 


All  over  the  country,  students  are  learn¬ 
ing  astronomy  the  new  way  —  with  a 
unique  telescope  designed  for  teaching, 
the  RV-«  DYNASCOPE,  a  S' astronomical 
A  terrestrial  reflecting  telescope.  Already 
over  80  schools  say  it  has  changed  the 
teaching  of  astronomy  dramatically. 
“What  a  welcome  relief  not  to  be  limited 
to  wall  charts  and  models  any  longer. 
Just  having  this  telescoi>e  in  the  room 
heightens  excitement  and  strengthens 
student  interest  and  attention." 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  Space  Age, 
teachers  could  rely  on  models,  wall 
charts  and  photographa  But  today’s 
students  have  seen  the  sound  barrier 
crashed,  rockets  developed,  satellites 
launched.  We  are  so  close  to  actual 
trips  into  space  that  students,  quite 
naturally,  demand  an  increasingly  real¬ 
istic  treatment  of  the  subject.  Now,  with 
a  telescope  in  the  classroom,  astronomy 
becomes  strikingly  meaningful  and  rele¬ 
vant  to  students.  And  what  is  relevant 
is  remembered. 


SIMPLirilS  TIACHINO 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  on 
how  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-6  helps  you 
achieve  so  much  at  any  grade  level.  Here 
are  the  features  you  want  when  a  telescope 
is  for  teaching  ;  — 


•  Elsctricslly  Drives  Equatorial  Mount  means 
you  track  objects  easily  —  automatically  I 
You  do  not  have  to  reset  the  telescope 
as  the  earth  rotates. 


•  Settisf  Cirdet  are  essential  when  there  is 
more  than  one  instrument  in  a  class. 
Allows  each  student  to  duplicate  any  set¬ 
ting  selected  by  the  teacher  at  once! 

•  Rststisg  Tabs  enables  adjustment  of  eye¬ 
piece  position  for  comfortable  viewing 
for  all  students  —  tall  or  short. 

•  A  Lightwtiflit,  Fslly  Nrtabis  lastrasMst 
means  you  can  take  this  telescope  on  field 
trips,  set  it  up  quickly,  store  it  easily. 

To  receive  full  free  information  on  this  new 

telescope  designed  especially  for  teaching,  Just 

complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

CRITERION  AAANUFACTURING  CO. 

331  Church  Street  Msrtferd  1,  Ceasecticat 

I - MAIL  COUPON  FOA  FREE  EOlOER - - 

I  Crlteries  Mfg.  Ce.,  Dept.  tVD-4,  • 

I  331  Church  St.,  Hirtlsrd  1,  Cess.  J 

I  Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  complete  | 
I  information  on  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-d  —  your  | 
I  6-in.  telescope  designed  especially  for  I 

!  Mama  I 


j  Scheel _ 

I  AMrest _ 

cm - ZSM _ StatSL 


Annual  Return  with 

Estimated  Dividends 

Beginning  Age 

Applied  to  Purchase 

a  Paid-up  Addition 

AAen 

Women 

40 

$255 

$225 

45 

190 

165 

50 

130 

115 

55 

80 

70 

60 

35 

30  . 

This  table  indicates  approximate  annuities  payable  at  age  65  for  life  and. 
with  ten  years  certain.  The  computations  are  an  average  of  three  companies 
which  submitted  bids,  and  are  based  on  an  annual  premium  payment  of 
$100,  assuming  continuous  payment  to  age  65  from  the  beginning  age. 

Plan  for  Tax-Favored  Annuity 


Education  employees  who  would 
like  to  reduce  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments  and  provide  for  old  age  may 
find  the  answer  in  a  tax-favored  an¬ 
nuity. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  non-profit  educa¬ 
tion  organization  may  set  up  a  plan 
that  lets  an  employee  allocate  a  p>or- 
tion  of  his  salary  for  purchase  of  an 
individual  and  voluntary  tax-shel¬ 
tered  retirement-income  annuity. 

Insurance  companies  have  not 
been  active  in  promoting  this  busi¬ 
ness,  for  only  a  few  schools  have 
made  use  of  the  plan.  When  our 
school  looked  into  it,  we  found  that 
agents  knew  little  about  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law,  and  that  even  their 
home  offices  were  slow  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation. 

A  board  member,  a  classroom 
teacher  and  I,  with  the  help  of  an 
independent  insurance  consultant, 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  an 
annuity  plan  for  our  school.  While 
we  did  advertise  for  bids,  the  real 
problem  was  to  select  the  best  com¬ 
panies  for  the  service  we  were  seek¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  ones  which  ap- 
fieared  to  offer  the  most  favorable 
rates.  Best’s  Manual  of  Life  Insur- 


By  G.  Alvin  Wilson,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  for  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
High  School,  Oak  Park,  lllinais,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  School 
Business  Officials  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


ance  Companies  proved  helpful. 
We  spent  hours  evaluating  the  size 
and  age  of  companies,  the  exact  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  manuals,  and 
rates  of  return  “guaranteed”  and 
“with  dividends.”  While  we  recom¬ 
mended  but  one  company,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  work 
with  more  than  one. 

These  are  the  provisions  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  annuity  program  available  to 
a  staff: 

1.  The  annuity  contract  must  be 
purchased  by  the  institution. 

2.  The  annuity  contract  must  be 
non-forfeitable  (all  rights  vested  with 
the  employee) . 

3.  Each  participating  employee 
must  direct  the  institution  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  annuity  and  to  withhold 
the  premium  from  his  salary.  The 
amount  of  annuity  which  may  be 
purchased  is  limited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  percent  of  contract 
salary;  the  percentage  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased,  however,  using 
a  years-of-service  formula. 

4.  There  can  be  no  life-insurance 
feature. 

These  are  the  features  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  program: 

1.  Security.  Protection  is  provided 
to  those  who  live  long.  Under  most 
of  the  options,  a  person  must  receive 
his  annuity  more  than  ten  years  in 
order  to  get  back  as  much  as  he  paid 
for  the  policy. 

2.  Income  tax  saving.  There  are 
substantial  income  tax  advantages 
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because  no  income  tax  is  payable  on 
these  annuities  until  after  retirement. 
A  fterson  in  the  twenty-five  percent 
bracket  reduces  his  current  income 
tax  $100  for  each  $400  invested  in 
an  annuity  of  this  type;  the  saving  is 
greater  for  those  in  higher  brackets. 
Although  tax  is  payable  when  the  an¬ 
nuity  is  collected,  the  amount  will 
ordinarily  be  lower  because  of  re¬ 
duced  income  after  retirement  and 
because  of  the  individual's  “age  65” 
exemption. 

3.  Cash  surrender  value.  Because 
there  is  a  ten  to  twenty-five  p)ercent 
reduced  cash  surrender  value  the 
first  few  years  a  policy  is  in  effect, 
money  once  paid  in  should  not  be 
withdrawn  except  in  great  emer¬ 
gency.  Income  tax  is  payable  on 
money  withdrawn. 

4.  Paid-up  annuities.  If  a  partici¬ 
pating  employee  discontinues  his 
premium  payments,  he  may  take  a 
paid-up  annuity  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  (a  reduced 
amount,  of  course,  from  that  shown 
on  the  accompanying  table). 

5.  Non-payment  of  premiums.  If 
an  employee  discontinues  his  pre¬ 
miums  for  a  year  or  two,  he  may 
reinstate  the  policy  by  paying  the 
back  premiums  plus  interest. 

Our  school  sets  a  minimum  of 
$300  per  year  and  requires  that  all 
annual  premium  payments  be  in 
multiples  of  $100  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  office  records.  All  dividends  are 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  paid-up 
retirement  additions.  The  amount 
may  be  increased  or  decreased,  or  a 
policy  may  be  started  or  stopped  at 
the  beginning  of  any  school  year — 
but  only  at  the  beginning,  for  the 
contract  is  purchased  in  December  to 
get  the  advantage  of  a  single  annual 
payment.  The  school  thus  advances 
the  employee’s  installments  for  the 
period  January  through  June,  and 
each  participating  employee  assigns 
to  the  school  enough  of  his  rights  in 
the  annuity  to  cover  the  advance  of 
his  premium.  No  physical  examina¬ 
tion  is  required.  The  policy  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  stated  retirement  age  of 
seventy  for  those  who  wish  to  defer 
their  benefit  without  any  possible 
income  tax  complications.  The  re¬ 
tirement  income  may,  of  course,  be 
started  at  any  prior  time.  • 


How  to  clean  a  schoolroom  in 


7 

minutes! 


Super  has  developed 
a  specialized  cleaner 
and  a  plan  for  using 
it  that  enables  you  to 
keep  a  schoolroom 
really  clean  at  low 
cost. 


Tested  in  a  30'  x  40'  room  with  42  desks,  2  coat  rooms  and 
the  usual  equipment,  the  Super  Precision  Cleaning  Method 
for  cleaning  schoolrooms  and  a  Super  Model  M  suction 
cleaner  did  the  job  thoroughly  in  seven  minutes  flat. 

Write  for  this  new  brochure  "Super  Precision  Cleaning 
for  Schoolrooms”.  Learn  how  to  use  a  specialized  schoolroom 

cleaner  to  cut  time  and  cost  of 
room  cleaning  and  to  assure 
absolute  removal  of  germ  laden 
dust  and  dirt. 

'The  Super  Model  M  is  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  schoolroom 
cleaning.  It  gets  around  where 
other  heavy  duty  cleaners 
can’t  go. 

Super  distributors  all  over 
America  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  cleaner  and  the  plan. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


f 


SUPERS  1 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 
SCHOOLS  BUY  SUPERS 

Because  of  its  efficiency , 
ease  of  operation,  low 
cost  of  maintenance  and 
lonR  life  of  service  free 
operation,  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of 
America  have  consistent¬ 
ly  bought  more  Supers  as 
the  school  systems  have 
expanded.  Supers  ten  and 
even  twenty  years  old 
are  still  working  today  in 
schoolrooms.  As  new 
schools  are  built,  more 
Supers  are  bought. 


Please  send  copy  of  "Super  Precision  Cleaning  for  Schoolrooms"  and 
Super  Model  M  Catalog. 

Name _ Title _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


“fine*  “Dts*  * 


SUCTIONL 
SERVICE 

'Powtr  Sii<eti0ft  •  Qua&Of 

S  I  M  C  I  1*11 

-THI  DflArr  HOIISt  or  rowui  CLEANINQ  MACHINtS*- 


SUPER 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPER  SERVICE  COMPANY 


1947  N.  ISM  St,  ToMo  2,  OMo 


July,  1960 
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rack,  may  be  added  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1.  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can’t  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAOl  k 
SHELVING  ' 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 

AND 

^LIBRARY 

"shelving 

with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 

extra  charge 
You  don’t  pay  a  premium  for  odd>sizes 
%hen  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


twin  ^  POST 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

517  LOWRY  AVENUE  N.E 
MINNEAPOLIS  18,  MINN. 


Smooth  Bridge 
Between  School 

Effective  education  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  secondary  school, 
and  college  demands  planned  articu¬ 
lation  from  one  level  to  the  next. 
And  the  burden  of  this  planning 
falls  to  the  secondary  school.  One 
such  plan  has  been  well  worked  out 
at  the  Nanuet  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schools 
in  two  years  of  operation,  first  as  a 
K-9  and  then  as  a  K- 10  unit. 

Before  1958,  Nanuet  had  main¬ 
tained  K-6  and  K-8  units,  sending 
all  of  its  9-12  students  to  one  of  three 
nearby  high  schools.  In  September 
1958,  a  K-9  program  was  started, 
with  an  additional  year  to  be  added 
each  year  until  the  full  K-12  pro¬ 
gram  is  completed.  This  was  the 
product  of  administration  and  board 
planning. 

The  administrative  staff  (com¬ 
posed  of  three  building  principals, 
the  pupil-personnel  director,  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  and  the  chief 
school  administrator)  made  a  study 
of  the  yearly  minimum  curriculum 
demands  for  elementary  schools  in 
New  York  State,  together  with  mini¬ 
mal  secondary  regents  and  non-re¬ 
gents  requirements.  They  consulted 
regularly  with  the  board,  the  state 
education  department,  and  the 
Nanuet  teaching  staff.  Principals  met 
weekly  with  elementary  teachers  on 
curriculum  needs  and  requirements 
1  in  their  grades.  Similarly,  the  high 
I  school  principal  met  with  hb  staff  to 
i  find  which  areas  of  planning  should 
I  be  studied  and  outlined  for  a  7-10 
i  program.  Both  groups  held  weekly 
I  workshops  and  teachers  took  charge 
of  specific  groups. 

Our  workshop  conference  tech¬ 
nique  has  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  handling  elemen¬ 
tary  curriculum  problems  which 
show  up  in  the  secondary  curricu- 


Levels 


lum.  The  plan  was  coordinated  by 
the  chief  school  administrator  and 
the  pupil-personnel  director. 

Group  meetings  culminated  in  a 
K-10  curriculum  minimal  outline  for 
each  subject  this  year.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  K-10  testing  program  has  shown 
the  areas  that  need  more  emphasis  in 
the  7-11  curriculum.  School  plan¬ 
ning  suggestions  from  state  educa¬ 
tion  department  personnel,  college 
admissions  officers,  teachers,  and 
parents  have  also  been  encouraged. 

For  senior  high  school  students 
who  want  a  trades  program,  the 
school  has  joined  cooperatively  with 
the  Vocational  Education  and  Ex¬ 
tension  Board  of  Rockland  County, 
These  non-college-bound  students 
can  select  from  twenty  trades  in  such 
fields  as  practical  nursing,  office  ma¬ 
chines  operation,  agriculture,  and 
plumbing.  (A  special  class  for  50-75 
IQ  students  who  wish  to  remain  in 
high  school  has  been  organized  as  an 
extension  of  an  earlier  class  set  up 
at  the  elementary  school  level.) 

Nanuet  has  held  half-day  staff 
conferences  during  the  two  years  to 
see  where  its  current  educational 
planning  is  to  go  next  and  what 
pupil  needs  are  not  being  presently 
met.  For  example,  this  spring  we 
brought  our  entire  K-10  staff  to¬ 
gether  for  a  general  session  and  then 
split  into  three  study  groups.  Verti¬ 
cal  consideration  of  K-12  curriculum 
demanded  that  we  look  more  closely 
at  student  underachievement,  tighter 
elementary-secondary  school  articu¬ 
lation,  and  work-study  skills  of  all 


By  Helen  Paxton  Cooke.  As  director  of 
pupil  personnel  services  for  Nanuet 
(N.  Y.)  Public  Schools,  Mrs.  Cooke  co¬ 
ordinated  many  of  the  conferences  that 
shaped  Nanuet's  new  curriculum. 
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students.  Our  K-4  teachers  looked  at 
“underachievement,”  5-8  teachers 
studied  “elementary-secondary  plan¬ 
ning,”  and  9-11  teachers  took  the 
“study  skills”  session.  Each  group 
was  chaired  by  a  building  principal 
and  included  a  resource  person 
(reading  specialist,  psychologist,  and 
guidance  counselor)  who  summa¬ 
rized  recommendations  for  reference 
work  with  the  entire  staff. 

Constant  check  on  the  school’s 
program  on  the  basis  of  youngsters’ 
progress  in  high  school  is  kept 
through  personal  contact  with  the 
parents.  Last  March,  for  example, 
we  ins  ited  the  parents  and  teachers 
of  all  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  chil¬ 
dren  to  an  evening  program  at  the 
high  school.  In  the  hour  and  a  half 
program,  which  also  sersed  to  orient 
elementary  teachers  to  the  problems 
of  elementary-secondary  transition, 
we  were  able  to  explain  tbe  different 
approach  to  instruction  and  curricu¬ 
lum  which  the  high  school  developed 
after  careful  consideration  of  the 


Every  day,  eleven  million 
young  people  are  transported 
from  home  to  school  and  back. 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
public  schools  log  in  a  phenom¬ 
enal  1.2  billion  miles!  For  the 
individual  administrator,  wres¬ 
tling  with  his  own  budget,  these 
astronomical  figures  must  be 
brought  down  to  earth.  And 
they  are,  in  next  month's  fifty- 
state  transportation  survey: 

1,200,000,000 

Miles  to  School 

Read  the  up-to-date  facts  and 
figures  in  the  August  issue  of 

OVERVIEW 


K-6  program.  We  asked  our  seventh- 
grade  parents  and  teachers  to  talk 
freely  with  sixth-grade  teachers  and 
parents  about  acceleration,  enrich¬ 
ment,  and  grouping  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  junior  high  grades. 

The  success  of  the  Nanuet  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  us  realize  that  one 
grade  level  can  help  the  other  to 
smooth  out  the  bumpts  in  K-12 
progress.  • 

July,  19«0 
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Here’s  How  Schools 


Save  Floor  Cleaning  Dollars 


with  flexible/  efficient 
GEERPRC5  Mopping  Outfits 

Floor  cleaning  costs  are  one  of  the 
major  maintenance  expenses.  Now,  you 
can  cut  the  biggest  part  of  those  costs 
—  LABOR  —  with  quality  designed 
and  constructed  GEERPRES  floor 
mopping  equipment — wringers,  buck¬ 
ets,  chassis,  mops. 

GEERPRES  outfits  clean  faster,  more 
uniformly,  leave  no  messy  pools  or 
splashes.  GEERPRES  equipment  gives 
longer  service  life,  is  easier  for  main¬ 
tenance  people  to  use. 

Choose  the  outfit  that  fits  your  mop¬ 
ping  needs  exaaly  from  the  versatile 
GEERPRES  line.  Ask  your  jobber  or 
write  for  caulog  No.  958. 

^^WRINGER,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  65t,  MUSKEOON,  MICH. 
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TUCK-A-WAY  COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING  DESKS 


Designed  to  improve  facilities  for  steno 
trainee  or  for  office  worker,  the  Tuck- 
A-Way  “dual  purpose”  is  first  an  ef¬ 
ficient  typewriter  desk  that  provides  for 
every  necessity  in  use.  and  second,  a  safe 
typewriter  storage.  When  not  in  use  as  a 
typewriter  desk,  the  Tuck-A-Way  be¬ 
comes  a  full  38'  long  by  26*  wide,  flat 
top  desk  for  other  class  room  uses. 

The  typewriter  lowers  into  a  specially 
protect^  cradle  where  it  is  out  of  the 
way  and  out  of  sight.  The  Tuck-A-Way 
desk  top  is  made  of  H'  indestructible 
Fiberesin  solid  plastic  in  tan  birch  finish, 
all  steel  understructure  is  finished  in 
light  brown  baked  enamel. 


D«pt.  A  212  Ofitorio  Str««t  SX 
AAimMopolis  1 Mtfwi. 

Please  send  mt  catalof  with  full  information  on 
items  shown  above. 
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Height  odivftoble  ot  four 
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EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


THE  LARGER  LEARNING 

Edited  by  Marjorie  Carpenter. 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Wm.  C.  Brown 
Co.  1960.  78  pp.  $3. 

While  Earl  McGrath  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect  in  reporting  “a  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  view  that  an  educational 
institution  has  a  responsibility  in  the 
student’s  development  of  values,”  he 
is  certainly  right  when  he  says  that 
no  common  approach,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  common  set  of  values,  has  yet 
been  agreed  upon,  and  that  agree¬ 
ment  is  unlikely. 

The  problem  is  a  real  one  and  Dr. 
Carpenter’s  collection  of  five  essays 
is  a  well-ordered  contribution  toward 
its  resolution. 

Professor  Smith  of  MIT  lists  three 
great  questions  that  follow  if  his 
thesis  is  accepted  that  “there  are 
values  other  than  the  academic  to¬ 
ward  which  the  college  should  as¬ 
sume  responsibility,  (1)  what  are 
they,  (2)  can  they  be  transmitted, 
and  (3)  if  so,  how?”  He  and  the 
others  speak  eloquently  to  these 
theses,  reporting  practices  and  re¬ 
search  and  showing  the  way  toward 
further  progress. 

AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  GENIUS 

By  Ira  Wolfert.  New  York.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1960.  336  pp.  $4.50. 

Something  in  all  of  us  responds  to 
the  invitation  to  watch  men  at  work. 
Mr.  Wolfert’s  invitation  is  worthy  of 
response.  The  fascinated  admiration 
of  his  “greatest  man-made  show  ever 
seen  on  earth  (yet)”  recalls  to  the 
reviewer  the  indescribable  fascina¬ 
tion  of  watching  whole  flocks  of 
planes  swooping  down  out  of  the 
Pacific’s  setting  sun  to  settle  on  their 
carriers’  decks.  The  pride  of  the 
squadron  in  precision  interval  land¬ 


ing  is  somehow  what  he  is  writing 
about. 

His  topics  are  different,  and  some 
of  his  dramatic  writing  recalls  the 
Readers’  Digest  world  of  Good  and 
Bad.  But  the  reader  whose  attention 
is  caught  by  the  vivid  writing  will 
stay  on  to  watch  the  drama  unfold. 
And  gradually  he  will  be  aware  of 
the  theme  which  is  emerging. 

By  the  time  Wolfert  is  ready  to 
say  that  the  genius  in  a  man  “does 
not  work  on  him  but  for  him,”  and 
hence  for  the  human  race  itself,  the 
reader  assents.  There  is  no  lack  of 
understanding  when  he  says,  on  the 
last  page: 

“I  have  learned  in  my  journeying 
to  admire  America’s  nuts  and  bolts 
for  what  they  reflect  of  man,  to  ad¬ 
mire  man  for  what  he  reflects  of 
eternity.” 

Read  this  not  for  philosophy,  nor 
yet  for  fun,  but  for  the  fascination  of 
watching  “men  at  work”  through 
the  eyes  of  a  warmly  human  reporter 
who  is  discovering  values  that  under¬ 
lie  America’s  materialism. 


PRE-CONVENTION  READING 

Candidates  1960:  Behind  the  Head¬ 
lines  in  the  Presidential  Race 

Edited  by  Eric  Sevareid.  New 
York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.  $4.95 

Politics  1960 

Edited  by  Francis  M.  Carney  and 
H.  Frank  Way,  Jr.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  /.:  Wadsworth  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.  $3.95 

White  House  Fever 

By  Robert  Bendiner.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.  $3.75 

John  Kennedy 

By  James  MacGregor  Burns.  New 


DISCUSSION,  CONFERENCE,  AND 
GROUP  PROCESS 

By  Holbert  E.  Gulley.  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1960. 
378  pp.  $4.50. 

The  central  assumption  of  Gulley’s 
elementary  textbook  is  that  “effec¬ 
tive  discussion  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  are  made,  not  bom.”  With 
this  in  mind,  his  stated  purpose  be¬ 
comes  the  improvement  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  discussion  through  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it.  A  dissection  of 
much  of  the  spectmm  of  discussion, 
its  relevance  for  group  action,  and 
some  of  the  supporting  opinion  and 
evidence  follows.  Gully  limits  the  dis¬ 
cussion  spectrum  to  that  which  in¬ 
volves  leadership  as  a  “designated” 
function.  Leaderless  groups,  by  defi¬ 
nition,  are  not  discussion  groups. 

Gulley’s  discussion  pivots  around 
chapters  four  and  five — “The  Group 
in  Discussion”  and  “Interaction.” 
Here  he  presents  theories  of  group 
process  and  some  of  the  supporting 
evidence.  Sections  which  follow  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  the  skill,  knowl- 


York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
Inc.  $4.75 

Richard  Nixon 

By  Earl  Mazo.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $3.95.  Also  paperback 
edition.  New  York:  Avon  Periodi¬ 
cals,  Inc.,  35^. 

Nelson  Rockefeller 

By  Joe  Alex  Morris.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $5.50. 

Putting  First  Things  First 

by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  New  York: 
Random  House,  Inc.  $3. 

Stuart  Symington 

By  Paul  I.  Wellman.  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.  $3.95. 
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edge,  and  understanding  required 
for  successful  group  leadership. 

The  clear  and  reasoned  style  of 
the  book  should  make  it  of  particular 
value  to  newcomers  to  this  field.  Gul¬ 
ley  displays  an  excellent  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  a  depth  of  thinking,  and  a 
breadth  of  knowledge  of  research 
and  opinion  in  the  area. 

DR.  ROBERT  E.  BILLS,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  Psychology,  Auburn 
University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

WHAT  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  THINK 

By  Dr.  Rose  K.  Goldsen,  Morris 
Rosenberg,  Robin  M.  Williams, 
Jr.,  and  Edward  A.  Suchman. 
Princeton,  N.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  Inc.  I960.  272  pp.  $5.95. 

As  we  tackle  the  basic  questions  of 
what,  if  any,  conscious  direction  we 
should  give  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  what  sorts  of  values 
in  higher  education,  we’d  better 
know  all  we  can  about  current  stu¬ 
dent  values.  This  book  is  modestly 
titled,  perhaps  to  attract  the  casual 
reader  and  those  who  are  wrestling 
with  institutional  responsibilities  as 
well  as  fellow  sociologists.  It  has 
much  to  say  to  all  groupis. 

Parents,  employers  of  graduates, 
and  all  of  us  concerned  for  the  health 
of  our  society  will  be  reassured  by  the 
findings.  Such  questions  as  whether 
students’  values  are  affected  by  their 
college  experience  or  whether  mu¬ 
tual  selection  processes  (at  entrance 
and  throughout  the  undergraduate 
years)  are  the  crucial  consideration, 
are  illumined,  if  not  answered. 

By  internal  evidence  this  is  a  sound 


OFF-THE-JOB  READING 

Overview  is  encouraged  to  find 
how  many  busy  educational  execu¬ 
tives  recognize  sanity’s  call  to  activi¬ 
ties  away  from  the  job.  Perhaps  one 
of  these  books  will  help  you  get  more 
satisfaction  from  your  hobby. 

Bridg*  With  a  Master 

By  Victor  Mollo.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  I960.  102  pp.  $2S5. 

Not  for  beginners,  but  if  you  play 
serious  bridge  you’ll  enjoy  partnering 
with  this  expiert.  Whatever  your  sys- 


THE  COST  OF  A  SCHOOLHOUSE 

A  report  from  Educational  Facili¬ 
ties  Laboratories,  Inc.  I960.  144 
pp.  Copies  available  from  EEL, 
477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  second  sujaerior  publication  ar¬ 
rived  to  help  all  who  plan  school 
construction.  The  Chapman  report, 
Design  for  ETV,  set  new  standards 
in  presentation  and  in  balanced  con¬ 
tent.  This  one,  handsome  though  it 
is,  is  even  more  helpful  to  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  boards  of  education. 

Don’t  let  it  sit  on  your  secretary’s 
desk.  Whether  or  not  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  build,  you’ll  find  this  valua¬ 
ble  for  your  own  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  as  a  way  of  helping  your 
staff  associates  and  governing  boards 
develop  a  better  understanding.  It  is 
beautifully  designed  to  help  you  get 
better  plant  which  will  serve  the 
community  more  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

EFL  rings  the  bell  again. 


constructive  study  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  highly  readable, 
highly  relevant,  and  of  broad  interest. 

How  American  students  see  the 
world,  and  what  they  want  out  of  it, 
is  worth  knowing.  This  helps  us 
know  more. 

TEACHING  FOR  SELF-EDUCATION  AS  A 
LIFE  GOAL 

By  Paul  Douglass.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  I960.  153  pp. 
$3.50. 

Professor  Douglass  brings  together 


rrom  "The  Coet  of  ■  SrhoolhouM" 


all  that  is  pertinent  in  the  thought 
and  writings  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Learned,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  The  book  is  freely  foot¬ 
noted,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  com¬ 
munication  substantially  every  para¬ 
graph  opens  with  a  sentence  includ¬ 
ing  Learned’s  name.  It  is  useful, 
however,  to  learn  how  regularly  and 
completely  Dr.  Learned  looked  to  a 
professional  faculty  and  specifically 
to  what  he  called  a  “genuine” 


tern,  he  will  help  add  good  sense  to 
your  bidding  arsenal. 

Golf  Addicts  on  Parodo 

By  Ceorge  Houghton.  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.:  Country  Life  Lim¬ 
ited.  I960.  $4.25. 

A  good  gift  item.  After  seven  fine 
pages  of  prose,  a  collection  of  full 
page  cartoons  hilariously  highlight 
golf  from  tee  to  locker. 

How-To  .  .  .  for  Homo  Owners 

By  Marvin  T.  Forster.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
I960.  $2.95. 

A  chapter  on  “fallacies”  and  one  on 


“tricks  and  treats”  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Not  a  detailed 
step-by-step  recipe  book,  it  is  sound 
advice  from  a  general  maintenance 
contractor  of  broad  experience. 

Anyone  Can  Grow  Roses 

By  Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott.  Prince¬ 
ton';  N.  J.:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  I960.  208  pp.  $3.75. 

A  handy  manual  for  the  green  thumb 
reader  who  wants  to  try  his  hand  at 
any  of  288  varieties  of  roses.  The 
author  tells  how  to  identify  rose  pests, 
what  insecticides  and  sprays  to  use, 
and  how  to  prepare  roses  for  exhibi¬ 
tion. 
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teacher  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
mental  growth  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents. 

One  need  not  accept  his  major 
premise,  that  the  pursuit  of  authentic 
intellectual  goals  is  education’s  only 
valid  task,  to  find  reenforcement  and 
value  in  his  constant  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  for  developing  in  students 
the  skill  of  self-education. 

SCIENCE  AND  HUMAN  VALUES 

By  J.  Bronowski.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers.  1959.  94  pp.  95^. 

If  you  missed  this  in  hard  cover, 
get  the  paperback.  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  has  made  it  one  of  its  two  books- 
of-the-year  for  1960,  and  Harper’s 
has  responded  with  a  handsome  re¬ 
issue. 

“The  shame  is  ours,  if  we  do  not 
make  science  part  of  our  world,  in¬ 
tellectually  as  much  as  physically. 
For  this  is  the  lesson  of  science,  that 
the  concept  is  more  profound  than 


its  laws,  and  the  act  of  judging  more 
critical  than  the  judgment.” 

This  is  an  important  book  and  a 
rewarding  one. 

PAPERBACKS 


Learning  About  Rolo-Playing  for 
Childron  and  Teachers 

tion  International,  3615  Wisconsin 
Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
Ave.  NW,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 
40  pp.  75i. 


Good  Reading 

Prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
College  Reading,  J.  Sherwood 
Weber,  Editor.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
New  American  Library  of  World 
Literature,  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.  1960.  287 
pp.  $4. 

Dewey  on  Education 

Selections,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Martin  S.  Dworkin. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.  1959.  134  pp. 
$1.25. 

Magazines  in  the  Classroom 

Joint  Committee  of  the  NEA  and 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Assn., 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  1960.  32  pp.  Single  copy 
40^.,  quantity  discount. 


The  High  School  Principal  and  Staff 
Develop  the  Master  Schedule 

Edited  by  David  B.  Austin,  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  1960.  107  pp.  $1.25. 

Frontiers  of  Elementory  Education  IV 

Edited  by  Paul  M.  Halverson, 
Syracuse  University  Press,  Box  87, 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  1960.  71  pp. 
$2.25. 

Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education  VI 

Edited  by  Vincent  J.  Glennon, 
Syracuse  U niversity  Press,  Syracuse 
10,  N.  Y.  1960.  79  pp.  $1.75. 

The  Mechanics  of  Learning 

By  Allen  M.  Schmuller,  Texas 
Woman's  University,  Drawer  C, 
University  Hill  Station,  Denton, 
Texas.  1959.  115  pp.  $1.50.  • 
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MADE  BETTER, 
LAST  LONGER, 
COST  LESS! 


The  economy  of  amazingly 
low  cost-per-use  is  yours  with 
McArthur  Super  -  Gym  ond 
Super-Turk  Towels.  20”z40" 
shrunk  size.  2-ply  yarns,  heavy 
tape  edges  .  .  .  woven  up  to 
a  quality,  not  down  to  a  price. 
Their  unusually  long  service 
period  of  350  to  500  uses  ond 
launderings  moke  them  the 
most  economical  towels  avail¬ 
able.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information  .  .  .  and 
get  more  for  your  locker  room 
budget  dollar. 


CEO.  McArthur 
&  SONS,  INC. 
BARABOO,  WIS. 


New  y ork  State  Representative 
VERN  VOLLAND 

19  Fairchild  Dr. 
BuHale  26.  N.Y. 
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WaHer  D.  Cocking's  Comments  on  the  Current  Scene 


The  Junior  High  School 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  being  directed  these  days  at  the 
place  of  the  junior  high  school.  Critics  are  asking 
questions  and  propx)sing  solutions.  Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
is  following  up  his  survey  of  the  American  senior  high 
school  with  a  study  of  the  junior  high. 

In  the  early  1920’s  I  had  the  opportunity  to  organize 
and  administer  the  first  large  city-wide  system  of  junior 
high  schools  in  the  United  States.  Several  school  systems 
had  experimented  with  a  junior  high  before  that,  but 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  the  first  large  city  to  institute  a 
complete  system  of  three-year  junior  high  schools. 

The  program  was  the  brain  child  of  a  remarkable  edu¬ 
cator,  Jeremiah  Rhodes,  who  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  San  Antonio.  Dr.  Rhodes  and  Professor  J.  B. 
Henderson  of  the  University  of  Texas  conducted  a  two- 
year  program  of  instruction  for  San  Antonio  teachers 
and  administrators  who  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  new 
organization.  This  program  dealt  with  such  matters  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  early  adolescent,  the  nature  of 
learning,  appropriate  subject  matter,  classroom  process, 
and  staff  preparation. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  junior  high  school  in  San 
Antonio  began  with  the  school  year  1923-24.  Ten  schools 
were  organized  and  operated  with  enrollments  ranging 
from  four-hundred-fifty  to  a  thousand  pupils.  Of  the 
original  staff,  approximately  forty  percent  were  new  to 
the  system.  These  were  young  teachers  who  enjoyed  and 
understood  children  of  early  adolescence. 

Weekly  staff  conferences  were  held  throughout  the 
year  to  find  common  viewpoints,  build  morale,  exchange 
points  of  view,  and  solve  common  problems.  These 
weekly  conferences  were  unusually  successful.  Everyone 
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had  a  part  in  developing  the  educational  program,  in¬ 
cluding  subject  matter  and  methodology. 

The  core  of  San  Antonio’s  junior  high  schools  was  the 
library.  It  was  continuously  used  by  pupils  and  teachers. 
Librarians  were  “head”  teachers.  No  single  basic  text¬ 
book  was  used  in  any  course.  The  early  adolescent’s  traits 
of  curiosity  and  imagination  were  motive  factors  in  his 
seeking  truth  in  many  places.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  San  Antonio  program. 

One  criticism  voiced  by  many  senior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  which  we  considered  a  strength,  was  that  many  of 
the  students  who  experienced  this  program  did  not  know 
as  much  specific  subject  matter  as  was  considered  de¬ 
sirable.  But  they  admitted  that  these  students  were  very 
adjustable,  self-reliant,  and  able  to  tackle  and  solve 
problems. 

Public  understanding  of  the  junior  high  school  con¬ 
cept  was  a  problem  in  San  Antonio.  While  much  effort 
was  devoted  to  good  communication,  it  was  not  too  suc¬ 
cessful.  Maybe  too  much  was  attempted  too  rapidly. 
The  outstanding  success  of  the  San  Antonio  experiment 
was  with  the  students.  Their  enthusiasm  and  achieve¬ 
ments  represented  some  of  the  gold  among  the  dross. 

As  I  see  it,  the  story  I  have  tried  to  tell  should  help 
us  to  evaluate  afresh  the  junior  high  school,  particularly 
what  it  might  be.  It  is  good  to  the  extent  that  it  helps  to 
meet  the  needs  of  early  adolescence.  It  is  bad  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  simply  imitates  either  the  school  for  early 
childhood  or  the  school  for  more  mature  adolescents. 
Tlie  main  task  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  advance 
the  development  of  every  early  adolescent  entrusted  to 
its  care.  • 
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The  Whole  University  Campus 

in  one  MICHAELS  CASE 


Michaels  Time-Tight  exhibit  cases  are 
custom-made  in  whatever  size,  shape  and 
construction  best  serves  your  individual 
need.  Table  cases,  aisle,  wall,  corner,  sus¬ 
pended  and  recessed  styles  enhance  your 
most  prized  exhibits,  and  keep  them  safe 
from  theft,  handling,  dust  and  vermin. 

Exclusive  innerlocking  frames,  mitered 
intersections  and  exposed  screws  only  on 
access  panels,  are  among  the  features  that 
make  Michaels  cases  the  choice  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  institutions  of  learning,  museums, 
libraries,  science  laboratories  and  business 
houses.  Write  for  Michaels  catalog,  descrip¬ 
tions,  specifications  and  illustrations. 


A  symbol  of 
High  Quality 


THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  BOX  668-0,  COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
General  Offices  and  Plant,  Erlanger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAELS  PRODUCTS:  Architectural  Metal  •  Curtain  Walls  • 

Reversible  Windows  •  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Plaques  and  Memorials  •  Parking  Meters 


Education 
on  the 
Installment 
Plan 


INSTALLMENT  financing  helped 
thousands  of  students  enroll  in 
colleges  and  universities  this  past  year 
despite  rising  campus  costs. 

Consumer  credit,  called  “the  most 
elastic  and  dynamic  source  of  fi¬ 
nance”  by  H.  E.  MacDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Household  Finance  Corp., 
will  be  tapped  to  an  even  larger  de¬ 
gree.  HFC  has  initiated  Education 
Funds  Inc.,  a  new  subsidiary  for 
financing  college  educations. 

The  new  group  will  lend  from 
$700  to  $2,500  a  year,  for  periods  of 
one  to  four  years,  with  a  maximum 
four-year  loan  of  $10,000.  Repay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  in  equal  monthly 
installments,  normally  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  loan,  although  special 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  spread 
the  loan  over  as  long  as  six  years. 

Because  repayment  expectations 
are  higher  for  the  type  of  families 
expected  to  use  this  service,  Mac¬ 
Donald  explained,  interest  charges 
are  lower  than  for  a  regular  con¬ 
sumer  loan:  five  percent  on  the  full 
amount,  a  $1  monthly  service  charge, 
plus  cost  of  life  and  total  disability 
insurance.  (The  special  education 
loans  also  sidestep  state  restrictions 
on  maximum  personal  loans  made  by 
finance  companies.) 

A  special  insurance  and  trust  fund 
provision  will  guaiantee  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  to  complete  an  education 
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Chart  of  the  uses  of  consumer  credit 
shows  that  of  the  $17  billion  bor¬ 
rowed  for  personal  use  in  1959,  about 
$100  million  went  to  finance  educa¬ 
tion.  Chart  is  by  Household  Finance 
Corp.,  one  of  several  loan  agencies 
that  have  special  tuition  loan  plans. 


in  the  event  of  the  parent’s  death  or 
permanent  disability. 

Supporting  the  need  for  more  con¬ 
sumer  credit  to  finance  education, 
Robert  J.  Keir,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ports  that  more  parents  are  turning 
to  the  “time  payment”  method. 
“Pay-as-you-leam”  plans  are  like¬ 
wise  gaining  favor  among  college 
administrators,  Keir  adds. 

Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  started  twenty- 
two  years  ago  with  twenty-eight  stu¬ 
dent  customers.  In  the  past  five  years, 
Keir  points  out,  the  plan  has  been 
used  by  more  than  one-hundred- 
thousand  students. 

The  Tuition  Plan,  acquired  four 
years  ago  by  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Cor¬ 
poration,  pays  all  official  fees  to  the 
school.  Parents  make  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Tuition  Plan,  and  are 
thus  freed  of  large  “lump-sum”  pay¬ 
ments  twice  a  year. 

Only  privately  supported  schools 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Plan;  state  universities  and  other 
tax-supported  institutions  are  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Students  are  not  reluctant  to  bor¬ 
row  money  to  finance  their  educa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Assistance  Corporation  also  re¬ 
port.  Formed  in  June,  1958,  to  make 
loans  to  New  York  State  residents 
attending  college  anywhere  in  the 
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country,  the  corporation  currently 
has  8,368  outstanding  loans.  Execu¬ 
tive  director  G.  Frank  Ackerman 
estimates  that  close  to  ten  thousand 
students  have  benefitted  from  the 
plan.  With  $6.4  million  already 
loaned,  Ackerman  reports  that  the 
plan  has  “exceeded  our  original  ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Loans  are  made  through  local 
banks,  with  slightly  more  than  half 
of  New  York’s  commercial  and  mu¬ 
tual  savings  banks  participating. 
Banks  will  lend  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
student  at  a  rate  of  four  jiercent. 
First  repayments  can  be  delayed  un¬ 
til  three  months  after  graduation; 
amortization  can  be  spaced  over  six 
years. 

In  Ohio,  five  banks  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  uniform  plan  to  finance  col¬ 
lege  education.  The  plan  permits 
Ohio  families  to  make  loans  with  no 
collateral  and  gives  six  years  for  re¬ 
payment  at  special  bank  rates.  The 
borrowed  money  goes  directly  from 
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bank  to  school. 

On  the  federal  level,  colleges  and 
universities  participating  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram  have  received  $70.2  million 
since  the  program  was  launched  in 
February,  1959.  Over  125,000  loans 
totalling  $55  million  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  1,360  participating 
institutions.  • 
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COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


School-Community  Intercom 


effectively  getting  its  message  across 
to  the  public. 

Policy-makers:  During  the  past 
year,  have  you: 

1.  Specifically  informed  the  public 
of  what  your  group  is  doing? 

2.  Visited  at  least  one  class  while 
in  session? 

3.  Attended  at  least  one  faculty 
meeting? 

4.  Attended  at  least  one  parent 
meeting? 

5.  Regularly  read  at  least  one  edu¬ 
cational  publication? 


Educational  communication  is  the 
exchange  of  information  needed 
for  promoting  the  educational  wel¬ 
fare  of  students.  Here  are  five  simple 
rules  for  keeping  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  functioning  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity  : 

First,  every  member  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  staff  is  responsible  for  rapport 
with  the  community.  This  is  a  co¬ 
operative  responsibility  shared  equally 
by  students,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  non-certificated  personnel. 

Second,  educators  cannot  com¬ 
municate  with  the  community  until 
they  first  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Contrary  to  common  practice, 
good  communication  does  not  begin 
with  an  article  in  the  newspaper,  a 
speech  to  the  service  club,  or  a  well- 
planned  parent-teacher  meeting.  It 
must  begin  with  good  staff  relations 
which  encourage  everyone  to  keep 
informed  about  his  institution. 

Third,  communication  is  continu¬ 
ous,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
planned  or  unplanned.  A  common 
mistake  is  the  belief  that  communi¬ 
cations  are  necessary  only  when  a 
bond  issue  comes  up  for  vote.  But  it 
is  the  continuous  contact  with  a  com¬ 
munity  that  builds  favorable  response 
toward  an  educational  organization. 

Fourth,  communication  is  a  two- 
way  process  and  should  be  planned 
that  way.  Opinions  of  the  public  are 
tpo  often  ignored.  Educational  com¬ 
munication  involves  accepting  infor¬ 
mation  fully  as  much  as  imparting 
it.  This  is  the  only  way  that  educa- 


By  Robert  F.  Hardenbrook  and  Sidney 
R.  Ottman,  administrative  coordinators 
with  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools, 
Goleta,  California. 


tors  can  gauge  the  feelings  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Fifth,  simple  communications  are 
most  successful.  There  is  no  need  to 
impress  the  public  with  intricate  lan¬ 
guage,  complex  sentences,  and  edu¬ 
cational  jargon.  Make  it  clear,  brief, 
and  honest,  and  it  will  be  understood. 

The  two  groups  within  a  system 
which  can  make  or  break  an  effec¬ 
tive  communications  network  are 
the  policy-makers  (school  board) 
and  the  administrators.  Here  are  five 
questions  put  to  each  group  A  tally 
of  ten  “yes”  answers  should  mean 
that  an  educational  organization  is 


Administrators:  During  the  past 
year,  have  you: 

1.  Conducted  regular  faculty  meet¬ 
ings? 

2.  Had  at  least  one  meeting  of 
your  complete  staff,  including  non- 
certificated  personnel? 

3.  Reviewed  your  policy  hand¬ 
book? 

4.  Given  recognition,  through  local 
publicity  outlets,  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  outstanding  teachers  and 
students? 

5.  Taken  the  initiative  to  talk 

about  your  educational  objectives  to 
at  least  one  civic  group?  • 


Showcase  for  Education 


Back-to-school  window  displays  in  a  Sacramento  department  store  show 
literally  that.  During  the  week  before  school  re-opens,  the  store  turns  over  its 
display  space  ( 160  feet  on  one  street,  120  feet  on  the  other)  to  the  city  school 
district  which  displays  its  classroom  wares  from  primary  grades  through  city 
college  classes.  In  the  picture  above,  sidewalk  strollers  view  an  elementary 
science  project.  Educators  give  these  “windows  on  education”  credit  for  the 
district’s  successful  bond  elections. — Gladys  Latham,  consultant  in  radio  edu¬ 
cation,  Sacramento  {Calif.)  City  Unified  School  District.  • 
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Revolution  in  Math 


Mathematics  gives  students  the 
most  trouble. 

That’s  the  not-too-surprising  find¬ 
ing  of  officials  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  who  revealed  that  nearly  four¬ 
teen  jjercent  of  students  taking 
mathematics  courses  failed  last  year. 
The  percentage  was  the  highest 
among  the  college’s  twenty-four  aca¬ 
demic  departments. 

The  CCNY  situation  is  no  isolated 
case.  Across  the  nation,  students  are 
running  into  difficulty  with  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  educators  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  revise  concepts  of  teaching  it 
in  schools  and  colleges. 

A  noteworthy  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  School  Mathematics  Study 
Group,  headed  by  Yale’s  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  Edward  G. 
Begle.  The  study  was  initiated  in  the 
spring  of  1958  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and 


will  be  continued  for  the  coming 
year  under  a  $1.75  million  grant. 

The  Study  Group  places  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “why”  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  “how.”  Prof.  Begle  feels 
that  “pupils  fail  to  develop  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  they  are  doing. 
As  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
is  now  organized,  students  learn  the 
various  mathematics  skills  by  rote. 
Equally  bad,  they  learn  them  as 
separate  skills.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
relate  them  as  a  unit.” 

In  the  same  vein,  delegates  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  were  told  that  in  place 
of  simple  problems  of  adding,  sub¬ 
tracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing — 
now  turned  over  to  machines — our 
culture  needs  a  higher  degree  of 
understanding  in  mathematics.  Guy 
T.  Buswell,  executive  secretary  of  the 


American  Educational  Research  As¬ 
sociation,  added  that  although  abil¬ 
ity  to  compute  will  always  be  im¬ 
portant,  a  more  complex  kind  of 
thinking  now  is  required. 

The  Council  plans  to  do  this  by 
sending  special  consultant  teams  into 
the  field  to  help  school  systems  up¬ 
date  their  math  programs  this  fall. 
Purpose  will  be  to  provide  math 
supervisors  and  administrators  with 
the  information  they  need  to  im¬ 
prove  programs  in  their  local  schools. 

Several  communities  have  already 
announced  new  mathematics  courses 
starting  in  the  fall.  Oklahoma  City 
will  combine  plane  and  solid  geom¬ 
etry  in  a  tenth-grade  course,  elimi¬ 
nating  solid  geometry  as  a  separate 
course.  The  new  course  will  also  in¬ 
clude  concepts  of  algebra. 

In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  an  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics  program  for 
students  of  above  average  ability  has 
been  approved.  The  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram,  starting  next  year,  will  make 
beginning  algebra  available  to  quali¬ 
fied  eighth-graders.  • 
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Suspended  Roof 

Seattle  architect  Ralph  H.  Burkhard  shows  that  there’s 
more  than  one  way  to  span  a  gym  with  a  roof.  In  his 
design  of  the  new  physical  education  building  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Washington  College  of  Education,  in  Ellensburg, 
he  suspended  a  “floating”  roof  by  means  of  galvanized 
bridge  cables.  Entirely  free  of  interior  colunrn  support, 
the  structure  measures  ISC'  x  390'  x  35'  minimum  height 
in  the  clear  and  can  enclose  the  net  space  required  for 
athletic  uses.  The  building  is  daylighted  by  skylights 
made  of  double  translucent  fiberglass  panels.  A  4-inch 
space  between  panels  holds  dead  air  as  insulation.  Below 
the  panels,  rows  of  ma.sonite  louvers,  operated  by  photo¬ 
electric  cell,  automatically  control  daylight  admitted  into 
the  interior  (and  trap  solar  heat  during  winter  days). 
Suspension  roof  principal  reduced  wall  height  by  14  feet 
and  cut  40  percent  of  the  space  required  to  be  heated 
and  lighted  with  truss  or  arch  roof  design. 


PLANT  NEWS 


Escuela  en  Guatemala 

Parabolic  roof  line  of  Guatemala  City’s  new  American 
School  (El  Colegio  Americano)  blends  with  the  sky¬ 
line  of  mountains  that  rim  this  Guatemalan  capital. 
The  1,000-pupil,  bi-lingual,  elementary-secondary  school 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Ministry  of  Education,  and  private  sources  and 
will  be  completed  next  year. 

Sherwood,  Mills  &  Smith,  Stamford,  Conn,  architects, 
have  designed  a  single-story,  multi-bayed  series  of  corri¬ 
dorless  buildings,  grouped  around  landscapted  courts. 


Each  bay  is  roofed  by  a  thin  shell  of  reinforced  concrete 
in  a  curved  form  known  as  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  The 
roof  shells  are  made  at  the  site  by  pouring  concrete  into 
prefab  wooden  forms.  The  construction  technique  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  interior  support  columns,  reduces  ex¬ 
cess  weight,  and  minimizes  earthquake  hazards.  Class¬ 
rooms  open  direcdy  onto  shaded  exterior  walks,  pro¬ 
tected  from  tropical  rain  and  hot  sun  by  wide  roof 
overhangs. 

The  American  School,  which  conducts  classes  alter¬ 
nately  in  Spanish  and  English,  also  serves  the  Ministry  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  development  of  special  educational 
materials  and  techniques.  • 
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Money,  Fringe  Benefits  Attracting  Teachers 


That  more  money  will  make 
teaching  more  attractive  to  more 
qualified  students  is  a  belief  reflected 
by  states  and  localities  which  are 
granting  substantial  salary  increases 
or  raising  state  minimums. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  just  approved  bills  that 
would  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  state’s  public  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  New  range 
for  public  school  teachers  would  be 
$3,800  to  $7,800  a  year  (compared 
to  the  present  $3,200  to  $6,200),  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  l%l-62  school  year. 

A  companion  bill  appropriates 
$614,000  for  merit  increases  for 
teachers  at  Rutgers,  the  state  univer¬ 
sity;  the  six  state  teachers  colleges; 
and  the  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

Manahawkin,  N.  J.,  with  a  new 
$400  across-the-board  increase  for  all 
teachers,  is  well  above  the  state  mini¬ 
mum.  As  of  this  month,  beginning 
teachers  receive  $5,200  annually  with 
the  maximum  of  $8,940  for  those 
holding  a  master’s  degree. 

Yarmouth,  Mass.,  is  trying  an 
“open-ended”  salary  scale  starting  at 
$4,200  and  followed  by  raises  of  $500 


annually  for  the  next  two  years  and 
$800  the  third,  to  a  total  of  $6,000. 
Schedule  beyond  that  time  is  not 
spelled  out. 

Educators  are  realizing  that  money 
alone  won’t  do  the  job.  They’re  seek¬ 
ing  ways  to  offer  teachers  fringe 
benefits  and  increased  community 
prestige. 

The  Arlington,  Va.,  school  board 
worked  out  a  seven-point  program 
for  improved  teaching  and  morale: 

•  Additional  part-time  summer 
employment  for  outstanding  teachers 
to  develop  instructional  materials 
and  guides  for  in-service  training. 

•  Time  off  for  more  in-service 
training. 

•  Additional  time  off  for  more 
classroom  planning. 

•  Travel  scholarships. 

•  An  expanded  sabbatical  leave 
program. 

•  More  scholarship  awards  for 
graduate  study. 

•  Expense  paid  trips  to  national 
and  state  professional  meetings. 

Fringe  benefits  are  the  means  by 
which  East  Williston,  L.  I.,  hopes  to 
attract  more  competent  teachers.  As 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Books  Under  Fire 

Textbook  selection  in  Mississippi 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
educators  and  turned  over  to  ptoli- 
ticians  as  the  result  of  legislation 
approved  by  state  lawmakers.  The 
new  law,  to  stamp  out  “subversive” 
and  “integration”  teachings,  virtu¬ 
ally  gives  Gov.  Ross  Barnett  single- 
handed  control  of  textbook  selection. 

Formerly,  Mississippi’s  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  education  appointed 
committees  of  teachers  to  recom¬ 
mend  books  to  local  school  boards. 
The  new  law  empowers  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  four  members  of 
each  seven-man  committee  in  some 
forty  categories  of  books.  Appointees 
need  not  be  educators. 

Agitation  for  the  bill  came  from 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  American  Legion,  and 
white  citizens’  councils.  The  dar 
specifically  protested  teaching  the 
works  of  novelist  Jack  London,  play¬ 
wright  Arthur  Miller,  and  poets  Carl 
Sandburg  and  Archibald  MacLeish. 

Called  by  one  House  member  “the 
greatest  jugemaut  of  thought  con¬ 
trol  ever  devised  by  man,”  the  move 
gives  Barnett  powers  no  other  U.  S. 
governor  has. 

In  another  state  involved  in  text¬ 
book  controversies,  the  California 
board  of  education  has  approved 
purchase  of  more  than  five  million 
privately  printed  reading  textbooks 
— after  two  months  of  wrangling 
with  legislators.  The  purchase  was 
made  from  three  publishers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  lease  their  book  plates  to  the 
state  so  that  books  could  be  printed 
in  the  state  printing  plant. 

For  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  all 
basic  elementary  textbooks  had  been 
printed  from  plates  leased  from  the 
publishers.  The  state  board  set  off 
the  controversy  in  March  when  it 
decided  to  purchase  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  texts  which  had  been  selected 
as  superior  books. 


Executive  Search 

Despite  executive  development 
programs  of  many  companies,  ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  firms  replying  to 
a  recent  American  Management  As¬ 
sociation  survey  say  there  is  at  least  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  they  will  have  to 
bring  in  outside  executives  within  the 
next  two  years. 

Most  respondents  said  they  would 
And  the  talent  they  need  through 
business  contacts.  Next  most  popular 
methods  were  through  executive 
search  consultants,  associations,  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  or  college  place¬ 
ment  bureaus,  and  advertising. 


Voters  Kill  Low  Budget 

A  school  budget  vote  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  took  on  a  new  twist  when 
people  defeated  the  proposal  because 
it  was  too  small.  Voters  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  rejected  the  $2,186,395  budget 
which  represented  a  $120,000  slash. 
They  adopted  a  resolution  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  finance  board  submit  a 
new,  enlarged  budget. 

Opposition  was  led  by  Danbury 
teachers,  about  eighty  percent  of 
whom  said  they  would  not  sign 
1960-61  contracts  at  their  old  pay. 
Present  BA  teacher  salaries  range 
from  $4,200  to  $7,000. 
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News  Round-up  (continued) 

the  result  of  a  citizens  committee  re¬ 
port,  the  board  of  education  adopted 
a  fringe  benefit  package  that  includes 
hospital,  surgical,  major  medical, 
and  group  life  insurance. 

Dr.  Alfred  Miller,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  who  worked  with 
the  committee  in  drawing  up  the 
plan,  estimates  that  the  life  insurance 
coverage  will  cost  the  district  $7,800 
next  year  and  the  medical  contribu¬ 
tion  $14,990  if  all  employees  join. 

What’s  In  A  Number? 

Smaller  classes  are  needed,  says 
Paul  R.  Mort,  professor  emeritus  of 
education  at  Columbia  Teachers 
College.  Speaking  at  a  conference  of 
the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council,  Mort  said,  “There  isn’t 
much  difference  between  thirty-five 
and  seventy  in  a  class  because  the 
teacher  gives  up  anyway.  The  job  of 
teaching  twenty-five  kids  is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  teaching  forty.” 

In  a  larger  class,  he  said,  “you 


lecture,  you  put  on  a  show.  That’s 
fun,  but  they  don’t  learn.  With  a 
small  class  you  have  to  work.” 

Kenneth  A.  Lant,  district  princi¬ 
pal  for  Jericho  in  Nassau  County, 
agreed,  adding  that  as  class  size  in¬ 
creases,  a  teacher  spends  more  time 
controlling  the  class  and  less  time 
teaching  it. 

However,  in  Charlotte,  Mich., 
large  classes  of  one  hundred  or  more 
students  are  reported  as  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Teachers  in  Charlotte  High 
School  say  that  classes  of  about  one 
hundred  students  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  teachers  and  students. 

Large  classes,  started  in  1957,  were 
not  planned  for  economy  reasons. 
The  move  did  permit  class  use  of  a 
large  study  hall,  but  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  still  “a  little  higher,”  says 
Supt.  Clark  Muma. 

Beginning  algebra  and  government 
are  currently  taught  in  large  classes, 
and  typing  may  be  added. 

“The  larger  classes  have  proved 
better  in  every  respect,”  says  algebra 
teacher  Gene  Straight.  “One  of  the 
most  pleasing  accomplishments  has 


Business,  Labor  Launch  Political  Training  Courses 


The  quadrennial  national  pas¬ 
time  is  getting  strong  attention  from 
business  and  labor  groups,  both  of 
whom  have  devised  complete  after- 
hours  political  training  programs  for 
their  members. 

The  most  elaborate  is  a  nine-ses¬ 
sion  “Action  Course  in  Practical 
Politics”  drawn  up  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  year- 
and-a-half-old  program  now  boasts 
nearly  85,000  participants  in  fifty 
states  and  over  twice  that  many  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries. 

Drawing  heavily  upon  community 
resource  jjeople,  the  Chamber’s 
course  is  non-partisan  and  designed 
principally  to  “equip  citizens  to  take 
an  effective  part  in  the  1960  elec¬ 
tions,”  according  to  Arthur  H.  Mot¬ 
ley,  president  of  Parade  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  head  of  the  program. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  UAW-cio,  launched  its 
own  Ford  Effective  Citizenship  Pro¬ 
gram  among  its  152, (XX)  employees. 
The  eight  two-hour  sessions  were  de¬ 


signed,  according  to  Henry  Ford  II, 
“to  encourage  our  own  employees  to 
be  increasingly  active  in  the  political 
party  of  their  own  choice.  I  repeat — 
of  their  own  choice,  not  the  com¬ 
pany’s.”  Thomas  R.  Reid,  Ford’s  pro¬ 
gram  director,  says  results  are  “en¬ 
couraging,”  recalls  an  employee  who, 
when  assigned  to  find  out  the  name 
of  his  party  precinct  chairman  and 
learning  the  post  was  vacant,  took 
over  local  party  affairs  himself. 

At  Rockford,  Ill.,  an  eleven-week 
in-plant  seminar  in  practical  ptolitics, 
conducted  by  a  U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary, 
brought  out  three-hundred-fifty  par¬ 
ticipants,  netted  one  candidate  for 
State  Representative,  a  new  member 
of  the  school  board,  and  bigger  mem¬ 
berships  in  both  party  organizations. 

On  the  union  side,  the  Union 
Leadership  Academy,  directed  by 
United  Electrical  Worker’s  A1  Loew- 
enthal,  held  a  two-day  politics  semi¬ 
nar  at  Rutgers  University,  heard  rejj- 
resentatives  of  ten  unions  speak  in 
behalf  of  all  presidential  hopefuls. 


been  to  cut  failures  from  about  ten 
{jercent  of  the  students  to  about  five 
percent.” 

Average  students  learn  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  large  groups,  while  slow 
learners  and  those  with  special  abil¬ 
ities  do  better.  Straight  said.  He  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  the  use  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  teacher,  a  student  teacher,  and  a 
secretary  as  classroom  aides. 

Assistants  make  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  possible,  says  Muma,  and  “en¬ 
able  us  to  make  full  use  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  teacher  who  does  not  have  to 
stop  every  few  minutes  to  help  one 
student  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
class.”  The  arrangement,  he  said, 
also  gives  the  teacher  more  time  to 
prepare  lessons  in  advance. 


"nnw.  Talent,  and  Teaebcn,”  raid  roundatlon 


Miss  Ann  Sanguinetti  takes  her  turn 
as  master  teacher,  delivers  junior 
English  lecture  at  Newton  {Mass.) 
H.  S.,  freeing  three  teachers  that 
period.  Preparation  time:  30  hours. 


Skilled  Workers  Needed 

Flexibility  and  lifelong  adaptation 
will  be  required  of  all  workers  in  the 
years  ahead,  cautioned  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Ewan 
Clague.  Speaking  at  a  conference  on 
“The  Occupational  Outlook  in  a 
Changing  Economy,”  Clague  urged 
young  people  to  complete  their  edu¬ 
cation  because  “job  opportunities  for 
the  poorly  educated  are  shrinking 
and  will  shrink  faster  during  the  next 
decade.” 

Citing  the  tremendous  competi¬ 
tion  for  employment  which  will  take 
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place  in  the  sixties,  Clague  estimated 
twenty-six  million  new  workers 
will  join  the  labor  force  during  this 
decade  (an  increase  of  forty  percent 
over  the  fifties) . 

Pointing  to  present  unemployment 
figures,  Clague  said  that  only  two 
and  a  half  percent  of  workers  with 
a  college  education  are  unemployed; 
five  percent  with  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma;  and  eight  and  a  half  percent 
with  less  than  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  symposium  on 
“Manpower — Challenge  of  the  Six¬ 
ties”  at  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  concluded  that  more  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  technical  training 
programs  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
decade. 

IQ  Questioned 

Critics  of  the  iq  test  have  long 
contended  that  it  isn’t  an  accurate 
measurement  of  a  student’s  ability. 

This  argument  was  strengthened  in 
a  report  challenging  the  reliability  of 
intelligence  tests  and  claiming  they 
are  ineffectual  in  many  cases  because 
they  “are  standardized  to  a  native 
white  population.” 

The  report,  compiled  by  a  group 
of  leading  educators,  has  just  been 
released  by  the  Edgar  Stem  Family 
Fund  of  New  Orleans.  “The  discrep¬ 
ancy,”  the  report  stated,  “is  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  testing  children  from 
disadvantaged  ethnic  minorities.” 

The  tests  almost  completely  over¬ 
look  the  child  whose  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  background  have  denied  him  the 
cultural  experiences  that  the  tests 
assume,  the  report  continues.  At¬ 
tempts  to  design  a  “culture-free”  test 
have  not  been  successful. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  testing 
scale,  a  study,  by  Profs.  Robert  L. 
Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen  at 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  com¬ 
pared  results  of  aptitude  tests  taken 
by  ten  thousand  men  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II  and  later  in 
their  post-war  careers. 

Although  the  tests  can  indicate 
with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  a 
wide  range  of  suitable  occupations 
for  an  individual,  they  cannot  pre¬ 
dict,  for  example,  whether  he  will 


make  a  better  doctor  than  lawyer. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  the 
report  called  for  an  end  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  using  aptitude  tests 
to  predict  success  in  an  occupation. 


Hard  Sell  Not  Wanted 

Classroom  teaching  material  pro¬ 
duced  by  business  ‘  and  industry 
should  teach  the  subject,  not  sell  the 
product.  That’s  the  admonition 
given  to  businessmen  by  Dr.  Irene 
Cypher,  professor  of  education  at 
New  York  University,  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  National  Visual  Pre¬ 
sentation  Association  and  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  legitimate  use  for  films, 
posters,  and  other  displays  produced 
by  business.  Dr.  Cypher  said,  but  all 
too  often  business  destroys  thb  area 
of  cooperation  by  providing  schools 
with  “hard  sell”  material.  Casual 
reference  to  a  product  is  acceptable, 
she  said,  but  some  films  reviewed 
consist  half  of  advertising. 

Not  Up  To  Par 

Noting  a  sharp  surge  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  poorly  qualified  students  ap¬ 
plying  for  admission,  the  University 
of  Maryland  is  considering  stiff er  en¬ 
trance  requirements.  A  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  is  studying  means  of  tighten¬ 
ing  admission  standards.  A  special 
summer  session  may  be  used  next 
year  to  weed  out  students  of  doubt¬ 
ful  ability. 

Students  attending  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  would  take  basic  subjects  such 
as  English  and  mathematics,  pay  a 
special  fee,  and  receive  intensive  test¬ 
ing  and  guidance. 

The  University  now  accepts  all 
Maryland  high  school  graduates  with 
“C”  averages  or  better.  Others  are 
given  an  entrance  examination ;  those 
who  fail  are  advised  against  enrolling. 
(Of  the  applicants  accepted  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  slightly  less  than  twenty-five 
percent  had  below  “C”  averages;  last 
year  less  than  twenty  percent  were 
below  “C.”) 

From  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
British  exchange  teachers  who  taught 
in  this  country  in  1958  rated  Ameri¬ 


can  students  two  years  behind  Brit¬ 
ish  children  in  most  academic 
subjects  (mathematics,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  writing,  reading,  and  spelling) . 
They  agreed,  however,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  school  children  generally  have 
more  poise  and  inventiveness  and  a 
greater  facility  for  oral  expression. 

They  also  said  that  in  many  cases 
school  was  simply  too  easy. 

And  from  another  quarter  comes 
criticism  of  efforts  designed  to  make 
capable  students  strive  harder.  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  school  officials 
called  new  honors  classes  for  talented 
grade  school  pupils  a  “status  symbol” 
for  some  parents  and  a  cause  of  un¬ 
due  pressure  on  the  children. 

Though  children  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  the  best  school  work  they 
can,  parental  pressures  and  coaching 
“just  to  get  children  into  the  honors 
program”  could  be  harmful,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bessie  W.  Carpenter,  director 
of  elementary  supervision  and  in¬ 
struction. 

Quote/Unquote 

“The  one-room  school,  now  al¬ 
most  vanished,  was  at  once  a  com¬ 
munity  and,  under  good  teachers,  an 
excellent  educational  device,  ena¬ 
bling  pupils  to  teach  and  to  learn 
from  each  other.  Large  schools  often 
have  the  warmth  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  submerging  the  individual.” 
— Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  Chairman,  con¬ 
servation  program,  Yale  University 

“The  game  we  teachers  used  to 
play  with  reluctant  undergraduates 
had  its  entertaining  side,  and  most 
of  us  remember  with  amusement  the 
really  great  scamps  of  the  old  days. 
But  this  game  was  essentially  frivo¬ 
lous  and  wasteful.  It  is  not  played 
much  anymore.  Meanwhile,  our  en¬ 
ergies  are  freed  for  our  students.”' — 
Arthur  Mizener,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Cornell  University 

“Does  the  verb  ‘teach’  imply  learn¬ 
ing  facts  and  accepting  systems,  or 
learning  to  think?  Proponents  of  ed¬ 
ucational  efficiency  have  failed  to 
see  that  mass  education  is  likely  to 
produce  only  a  tired  conformity.” — 
Dr.  Jeremiah  S.  Finch,  Dean  of  the 
College  at  Princeton  University  • 
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Summer  is  for 
working  outdoors 


PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


parking  areas.  Supplied  ready  to  use, 
Park-King  is  made  by  Pace  Products, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Circle  OV-302  on  reply  card,  last  page 


towers  at  Purdue,  Brigham  Young, 
Westminster,  and  other  colleges.  The 
traditional  bell  installation  has  be¬ 
come  nearly  prohibitive  but  elec¬ 
tronically  amplified  Schulmerich 
carillons  are  surprisingly  inexpensive. 
Made  by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc., 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-305  on  reply  card,  last  page 


ROTARY  MOWER 

A  large  area  rotary  mower  is  now 
in  full  production  by  Jacobsen  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  Called  the  Jacobsen 
“Mow-Mobile  34,”  the  live-wheel 


For  red  or  green  resurfacing, 
Color-Top  is  available.  Moisture- 
tight,  skid  proof,  it  is  especially  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  filler  and  resurfacer  of 
open-textured  pavements.  Revere 
Chemical  Corp.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Circle  OV-303  on  reply  card,  last  page 


UNDERGROUND  SPRINKLERS 

Stjuare  pattern  coverage  with 
sprays  under  five  feet  high  (for  re¬ 
duced  misting  and  wind-blowing) 
are  provided  by  Rain  Jet  sprinkler- 
heads.  Rain  Jet  Corp.,  Burbank, 
Calif. 

Circle  OV-306  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Flexible  steel  wall  panels  are 
claimed  to  save  half  the  installation 


riding  rotary  is  powered  by  a  nine- 
HP,  four-cycle  engine,  has  variable 
forward  speeds,  and  a  reverse  drive. 
The  cutting  head  is  equipped  with  a 
heavy  duty  cutter  bar  which  cuts  an 
even  34-inch  swath. 

The  new  riding  rotary  is  especially 
suited  to  uneven  and  rough  terrain 
as  well  as  high  weed  areas. 

Special  attachments  available:  a 
handle  for  those  who  prefer  to  walk 
behind  the  machine  on  hilly  terrain, 
a  close  coupled  42-inch  snow  blade, 
a  leaf  mulcher,  pivoting  skids  and 
replaceable  skid  shoes,  an  electric 
starter  and  generator  set.  Jacobsen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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MOBILE  INCINERATOR 

New  outdoor  incinerator  with  a 
six-bushel  capacity  features  6"  wheels 
and  a  pull  handle  to  combine  mobile 
trash  receptacle  and  incinerator.  Col- 


costs  and  much  maintenance  cost, 
over  concrete,  and  make  possible  use 
for  ice-skating  in  winter  as  well. 
Shown  is  a  250,000  gallon  130'  x  68' 
pool  at  a  private  club  near  Chicago. 
Cost  completed,  $65,000.  Coraloc 
Industries,  Inc. 
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ASPHALT  SURFACES 

New  coating  applied  by  brush  or 
spray  forms  a  satin  black  finish  that 
waterproofs  the  asphalt  surface.  Will 
extend  life  of  driveways,  play  and 


CARILLONS  FOR  COLLEGES 

Not  large  bronze  cast  bells,  but 
tiny  rods  of  cast  bronze  furnish  the 
familiar  sound  from  the  carillon 


lect  trash,  pull  to  safe  area  and  in¬ 
cinerate.  Alsto  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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GADGETS  FOR  AN  OVERWORKED 
OFFICE 


. . .  and  trying 
new  things 


OFnCE  PHOTOCOPY 

Radio  used  to  mean  one  large 
superheterodyne  in  the  living-room, 
but  now  is  a  little  gadget  on  the 


dashboard,  in  the  hand,  on  the  shelf. 
Photocopy  moved  along  this  cycle 
from  one-to-an-institution  to  one-to- 
a-desk  with  the  new  desk-top  Di¬ 
rector  unit,  compact  and  easily  op¬ 
erated.  In  20  seconds  any  document 
is  reproduced  in  high-quality  black- 
on-white.  1 1"  X  20"  and  weighing 
25  pounds,  the  Director  is  intended 
for  untrained  office  personnel.  Amer¬ 
ican  Photocopy  Equipment  Co., 
Evanston,  Ill. 
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DESK  COVERS 

Coverite,  Inc.  has  announced  an 
expanded  and  diversified  line  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  original  model  which 
covered  only  the  lift-lid  desk.  Cover¬ 
ite  top  consists  of  a  durable  plastic 
bonded  to  }4*inch  tempered  hard- 
board  bound  with  heavy  extruded, 
anodized  aluminum  edging  that 
slides  over  the  damaged  desk  or  ta¬ 
ble  top.  It  is  anchored  in  place  with 
Phillips  head  screws  through  sides  of 
the  aluminum  edging. 

The  new  line  includes  tops  for 
open-front  desks,  table  desks,  chair 


desks,  and  tablet-arm  chairs.  In 
larger  sizes,  the  Coverite  b  made  up 
for  teacher  desks,  round  tables,  cafe¬ 
teria  tables,  kindergarten  and  pri¬ 
mary  grade  tables,  in  sizes  up  to  as 
large  as  48"  by  %".  Coverite,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
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KEY  CONTROLS 

The  ColorCap  keying  system  is 
based  on  visual  control  through  color. 
Basically  the  system  consists  of  plia¬ 
ble  synthetic  caps  in  ten  colors, 
equipped  with  removable  labels  and 
housed  in  specially-built  cabinets 
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that  include  hooks  adaptable  to  keys 
of  any  shape  or  size.  Besides  a  visible 
key  index,  the  system  includes  “key 
location”  cards  that  are  hung  on 
hooks  from  which  keys  are  taken. 
Saxton  Barrett  Co.,  Altadena,  Calif. 
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PARKING  METERS 

New  V.I.P.  meter  manufactured 
by  Duncan  Parking  Meter  Division 
of  Motor  Products  Corp.,  is  solving 
pilferage  and  vandalism  problems. 
V.I.P.  (for  Vault  Insured  Protec¬ 
tion)  features  vault-shaped  coin  box 
(continued,  next  page) 


St  amp-0 -Sealer 

Stores  stamps,  moistens  gununed 
flaps  and  stamps  and  seals  enveloptes. 
Hand  operated.  Convenient.  Stamp- 
ton  Mfg.  Corp.,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 
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Check-Sort  Tray 

Seven-compartment  rack  (larger 
available)  sits  well  on  office  desk. 
Lightweight,  in  color,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Lit-Ning  Products  Co.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 
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Ball-Pen  Ink  Eradicator  with  Refills 

Ink- A  way  ball  pens,  refills  and 
eradicator  come  packaged  together 
in  attractive  plastic  box.  Refills  fit 
all  standard  size  ball  pens.  Eradica¬ 
tor  is  applied  and  blotted.  Ink-Away 
Products  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Circle  OV-313  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Deposit  Bags,  Mail  Bags 

Canvas  and  leather  or  leather  bags 
in  variety  of  sizes  are  provided  with 
built-in  or  padlocks.  Can-Pro  Corp., 
Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-314  on  reply  card,  last  page 
Janitor  Cart 

New  janitor  cart — lightweight, 
flame-proof,  equipped  with  accessory 
pockets  and  mountings.  Easily  re¬ 
moved  canvas  bag  12" x 12" x 36". 
Can-Pro  Corp.,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-31S  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Roll  Ruler 

A  transparent  ruler  with  a  cali¬ 
brated  roller  which  makes  exact  spac¬ 
ing  of  lines  pxtssible  without  lifting 
ruler  from  page.  Calmart  Interna¬ 
tional,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-316  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Card-Sized  Duplicator 

Stock  as  thin  as  tissue  or  as  thick 
as  cardboard,  up  to  4"  x  6",  can  be 
Handled  by  this  economy-priced  du¬ 
plicator.  Only  6"  high  and  13"  long, 
weighs  5  lbs.  Useful  for  post-cards, 
tickets,  etc.  Print-O-Matic  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-317  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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Products  (continued) 


of  malleable  cast  iron.  Each  meter  is 
insured  against  physical  loss  due  to 
vandals.  V.I.P.  is  only  parking  meter 
to  bear  label  of  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  Duncan  Parking  Me¬ 
ter  Div.,  Motor  Products  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 
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TOTE  TRAYS 

Multiple  use  of  regular  classrooms 
leads  to  the  borrowing  of  a  good  idea 
from  home  economics  labs.  Low-cost 
plastic  tote-trays  come  in  7  sizes  to 
fit  most  any  storage  cabinet  and  to 
hold  books,  papers,  writing  materials 
and  miscellaneous  student  gear.  Hol¬ 
lywood  Plastics,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
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DESK  PARTITIONER 

A  desk  partitioner  with  an  18-inch 


return  has  been  introduced  by  Mar- 
nay-Rockaway.  The  shorter  return 
jjermits  papers  to  be  easily  passed 
from  one  desk  to  another,  yet  pro¬ 
vides  privacy  for  efficient  desk  and 
phone  work. 

Designed  to  expedite  flow  of 
paperwork  in  busy  departments,  the 
units  also  give  an  organized  look  to 
busy,  open  areas  as  they  separate 
desks  and  create  definite  traffic  lanes. 

The  18-inch  side  is  reversible  and 
can  be  used  to  right  or  left  of  desk,  or 
replaced  by  a  standard  size  return. 
Partitioners  are  available  in  14  and 
22-inch  heights  and  in  lengths  to  fit 


all  standard  desks.  Mamay  Sales  Di¬ 
vision,  Rockaway  Metal  Products 
Corp.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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OFFICE  MACHINE  STANDS 

Sturdy,  non-tip  lifetime  stands  for 
typewriters,  calculators  and  office 
machines  which  roll  when  wanted 
but  stand  firmly  when  in  use,  now  put 
out  by  Apsco  Products,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-321  on  reply  card,  last  page 

FOLDING  ROUND  TABLE 

The  Midwest  Round  Table  is  re¬ 
inforced  with  16  gauge  V/i"  round 
steel  apron  which  gives  this  cafe¬ 
teria  table  extra  strength  and  rigid¬ 
ity.  Table  tops  are  birch  plywood 
finished  in  natural  or  colorful  gray, 
green  or  tan  linen  plastic  if  desired. 

Wishbone  style  legs  are  structural 
steel  tubing  equipped  with  the  “Du 
Honey-20”  locking  device  and  mar 
proof  rubber  cushioned  plated  glides 
which  prevent  floor  marring.  The 


WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLITT,  WISCONSIN 
SfimeiaidAii,  in  fiofUU»/tn  ^oAdwood.  PLfwooJ. 
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LAWSON 


TORPEDO^ 

WASTE  RECEPTACLES 


PUSH-DOOR  Models 
No.  901—12  gal 


No.  1001—15  gal 
No.  1901  —  17  gal 
No.  2001—21  gal 
DROP-IN  MODEL 
No.  3003—16  gal 


M  Steel  body,  stainless  steel  trim  and 
self-closing  push  door.  Galvanized 
inner  container,  bonderized  outer 
shell.  White,  red,  grey,  or  green  baked 

Oultr  shell  lifts  easily  enamel. 

lof  Quich  emotvini  See  Your  Dealer 


nJtui*  ^04  Comfxlaie  JhetaiU.  and 


WarehousM  In  Principal  Citiaa 


THE 


LAWSON 


H 


CO 


CINCINNAT 


LSI 


OHIO 


LAWSON  PRODUCTS  ARE  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


OVERV  EW 
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iKP  /<7/-Wb//pnwBr  stations 

in  your 
lab  and  shop 
furniture 


"->1  V-;  ' 
®  o"  o  . 


in  place  of 
standard  AC  outlets 

and  every  work  station  will  have 

COMPLETE  VARIABLE 
AC  AND  DC 
ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 

SEND  OR  PHONE  NOW  FOR  COMPUTE  INPORMATIONI 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY  •  INC. 
37  AAARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY 
telephone:  FREEHOLD  8-1111 
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Scan 


CURED 


More  than  one  million  Americans  are  i'lving 
proof.  Remember . . .  your  contributions 
helped  save  many  of  these  lives.  Your 
continuing  contributions  are  needed  to 
help  discover  new  cures  and,  ultimately,  the 
prevention  of  cancer  itself  •  Remember, 
too,  if  you  delay  seeing  your  physician,  you 
drastically  cut  your  chances  of  cure.  An¬ 
nual  dieckups  are  the  best  way  of  detect¬ 
ing  cancer  in  time  •  Guard  your  family! 
Fi^t  cancer  with  a  checkup  and  a  check. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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YOU  CAN  FEED  UP  TO 
600  CHILDREN 
HOT  and  COLD  FOODS 
QUICKLY 

and  ECONOMICALLY 


...with  the  New  ATLAS  HCP 
Portable  Electric 
Hot  and  Cold  Food  Cart! 

You  can  transport  ond  serve  bulk  hot  and  cold  foods  which 
will  retain  their  original  appetizing  qualities,  appealing 
freshness,  and  nourishment  over  extended  periods  of  time 
in  the  new  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart. 

ATLAS  Model  HCP-2000  Food  Carts  now  in  daily  use  are 
feeding  up  to  600  children.  ATLAS  Model  HCP-1 65  is  feeding 
up  to  400  children. 

The  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  functions  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  ease  as  a  transporter  of  bulk  hot  and  cold 
foods,  and  as  a  serving  top  and  reserve  food  supply  in  one 
unit  in  the  serving  orea. 

New,  improved  features  Include: 

•  Special  "cold  conditioned"  compartment  keeps  cold  foods  COLD 

•  Salads  and  desserts  keep  perfectly  for  hours  at  proper 
temperatures 

•  Additional  heat  in  top  and  lower  heated  compartments  insures 
that  hot  foods  are  kept  HOT 

•  New  thermostatic  control  automatically  controls  temperatures 

•  The  entire  Food  Cart  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean 

•  New  heavy  duty  casters  mean  easy  maneuverability  and  long  life 

•  New  refrigerator-type  door  latches  provide  positive  door  seal 
and  holding  action 

•  New  stainless  steel  sheathed,  tubular  heaters  insure  trouble- 
•free  operation. 

Pleasa  writa  far  brKhura  caataiaiag  caaplata  lafarmtiai. 


ATLAS  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CORNICE  WORKS 

1323  Charming  Street 

Los  Angeles  21,  California 

Established  1911 
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wishbone  legs  fold  within  the  apron 
for  easy  stacking  with  no  metal  parts 
protruding.  A  heavy  galvanized 
steel  edge,  screwed  to  the  underside 
to  protect  the  edges  and  permit  roll¬ 
ing  ease  in  handling,  saves  precious 
time,  steps  and  most  of  all,  money. 
Midwest  Folding  Products  Sales 
Corp.,  Roselle,  Ill. 
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UBRARY  UGHTING 

High  ceilings,  dark  woodwork  in 
your  library?  Investigate  LAM 
Modulume  line  of  wood-shielded 
fluorescent  fixtures,  used  as  perime¬ 
ter  lighting  mounted  above  book¬ 
cases.  Pre-finished  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall.  LAM  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Circle  OV-333  on  reply  card,  last  page 

LANGUAGE  UB 

Based  upon  the  electronic  teach- 
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INSTALL. ..a  distinctive  new 
Astro  •  Observatory  Dome . . . 


FOR  UNIVERSITIES 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  ALL-NEW 
ASTRO-DOMEHE 

Astro-Dofflettes  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges.  These  units  are  fabri¬ 
cated  on  an  assembly  line  basis, 
resulting  In  high  quality  yet  mod¬ 
est  cost.  Because  sections  are 
stamped  or  molded,  dome  com¬ 
ponents  are  uniform  and  Inter¬ 
changeable.  Astro-Domettes  are 
available  In  sizes  of  8,  10  and 
12  feet  outside  diameters.  In 
the  space  age,  progressive  schools 
will  want  to  include  this  new  aid 
to  education  In  their  sclanoa 
department. 


Leading  universities  and  astronomical  research  cen¬ 
ters  have  found  that  Astro-Domes  provide  years  of 
continuous  and  dependable  service.  Astro-Domes 
exclusive  labyrinth  seal  shutter  and  design  and  its 
unique  dome  drive  will  give  you  smooth,  quiet  opera¬ 
tion  under  all  weather  conditions.  Reliable  equipment 
like  this  is  needed  by  the  science  educators  who  are 
training  the  future  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni¬ 
cians  of  the  space  age.  Let  Astro-Dome  supply  you 
with  complete  information  on  planning  an  Astro- 
Observatory  for  your  institution. 


DOMETTES 


are 

available 

in 

pastel 

colors 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  DOMES 


1801  BROWNLEE  AVE.,  N.  B. 
CANTON  S,  OHIO 
'  Phon*  OL  6-8381 


iNConf>oiMT«o 


ing  of  languages,  “Langua-Lab” 
system  (OV-334)  utilizes  two-track 
recording  machine  with  clip-on 
magnetic  tape  cartridge,  and  acous¬ 
tically-insulated  booth.  The  latter  is 
designed  to  convert  to  a  true  desk 
for  conservation  of  classroom  space. 
Lessons  are  pre-recorded  on  master 
track  which  cannot  be  erased  by 
responses  of  the  student.  Marketed 
through:  Langua-Lab  Co.,  167 
Chestnut  St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 
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STUDENT  DESK 


A  sturdy  student  desk  and  chair 
that  can  be  adjusted  in  height  for  all 
twelve  grade  levels  has  been  intro¬ 


duced  this  month.  Available  in  five 
colors,  the  chair  and  desk  has  1"  18- 
gauge  upper  leg  sections  and  7/%" 
lower  sections.  Chair  seat  and  back  is 
of  5-ply  birch  or  maple  veneer.  Both 
come  from  The  American  Desk 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Temple,  Texas. 
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COMFORT  CONDITIONING  WITH 
LIGHT  AND  AIR 

Combining  fluorescent  lighting 
with  air  distribution  and  return  in 
one  fixture  is  possible  through  an  in¬ 
genious  system  combination  by  Day- 
Brite  Lighting,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis  and 
Santa  Clara  and  Barber-Colman 
Co.  of  Rockford,  Ill.  24  page  bro¬ 
chure  available. 

Circle  OV-324  on  reply  card,  last  page 

ELECTRIDUCT-OVER  FLOOR  WIRE 
CONDUIT 

A  new,  “noiseless,”  rubber  over- 
the-floor  extension  cord,  so  strong 
you  can  drive  trucks  over  it,  tapered 
so  that  you  can  wheel  a  typewriter 
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OVERVIEW 


stand  across  it,  is  the  ingenious  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  carrying  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  across  the  floor.  Ends 
tripping  over  loose  wires,  stumbling 
over  rectangular  wire  ducts.  Ideas, 
Inc.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Circle  OV-32S  on  reply  card,  last  page 


LIGHTWEIGHT  HEDGE  TRIMMER 

A  new  2^2  lb.  trimmer  with  a  14" 
blade,  is  Arco  No.  800.  Fits  any 
drill.  Handle  locks  at  10  different 
angles  for  most  convenient  use.  Made 
by  Arrow  Metal  Products  Co.,  New 
York  34,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-326  on  reply  card,  last  page 


AUTOMATIC  TYPEWRITER 

The  new  Royaltyper  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  “single  system”  automatic 
typewriter  that  can  increase  secre¬ 
tarial  output  by  as  much,  as  83  per 
cent.  Introduced  by  Royal  McBee 
Corp.,  the  machine  is  said  to  offer 
“unequalled  simplicity”  in  auto- 


R-W  FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 

...dollar  for  dollar— 
feature  for  feature  — 
the  finest  product  of 


this  type  on  the  market 


Photo  above,  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School, 
Janesville,  Wis. 
Low,  low.  Potter 
&  Nystrom,  Archi¬ 
tects. 


Each  R-W  Foldirtg  Partition  is  the  result  of 
years  of  continuous  research,  engineering 
development  and  practical  know-how.  It  is 
this  experience  that  assures  the  quality,  rug¬ 
ged  strength,  dependable  operation  and 
excellent  sound- retarding  qualities  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  every  R-W  Folding  Partition.  Avail¬ 
able  in  a  type  and  size  to  meet  your  exact 
requirements  .  .  .  provides  years  of  trouble- 
free,  maintenance-free  service.  You  can  pay 
less  . . .  you  can  pay  more  ...  but  you  can¬ 
not  buy  more  actual  value  for  each  dollar 
invested  than  with  an  R-W  Folding  Partition. 


matic  typing,  since  a  master  tape 
can  be  prepared  on  the  Royaltyper 
itself  simply  by  typing  a  visual  copy 
of  the  material  to  be  reproduced. 
The  Royaltyper  eliminates  the  sep¬ 
arate  punch  previously  required  for 
automatic  typewriters,  and  intro¬ 
duces  a  3^"  wide  heavy  paper  tape 
which  is  more  efficient  than  the  wide 
piano  roll  tape.  The  machine  can  be 
operated  by  a  qualified  typist.  Royal 
McBee  Corp.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 
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for  classrooms 


auditoriums 


gymnasiums 


West  Senior  High  School 

Aurora,  lllirtois 

Childs  &  Smith,  Architects 


University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvonia 
Schmidt,  Gordon  &  Erickson, 
Architects 


Grace  MeWayrte  School 
Botavia,  Illinois 
Raymond  A.  Orput,  Rockford, 
Architect 


LEASE-LIGHT  PUN 

Modem  fluorescent  lighting  can 
be  installed  in  old  or  new  buildings 
on  a  five-year  rental  or  time-payment 
basis  under  a  plan  inaugurated  by 
Smithcraft  and  the  General  Electric 


Write  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  Certo- 
log  No.  MO. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

POLOINO  PARTITION  DIVISION 
326  W.  THIRD  ST.  •  AURORA,  ILL.  e  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Credit  Corp.  Total  contracts  may 
range  from  as  low  as  $1,250  instal¬ 
lations  to  “no  upp>er  limit.”  Detailed 
brochure  available  from  Smithcraft 
Corptoration,  Chelsea  50,  Mass. 

Circle  OV-328  on  reply  card,  last  page 

nPEWRITER  AHACHMENT 

A  convenient  new  typewriter  at¬ 
tachment,  that  quickly  transforms 
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MODERN  SCHOOLS  CHOOSE 


For 

Versatility 

Durability 

Economy 


Students-Teachcrs  and  Supervisors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  Doublers, 
and  LIniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  the  safety,  speed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  School  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  standardization  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advanuges,  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality.  You’ll  find  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 


MAKE  USE  OF 
SPECIFIC  DATA 
ON  THESE 

PRODUCTS 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2726  South  34th  Street 
Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 

riMM  Mfld  ID.  Iit.fatur.  i  »n  □  PorTables 
□  Doublers  □  UniTables 

Q  riMM  Mfld  iM  th.  noffl.  of  KMmt  r.praMntativ.. 

Nan. . . . .TMe. . 

AddrMt . . . . . 

City . . . 2aae.-~.JMa>.-.— _ _ 


any  Lyon  60"  or  42"  desk  into  a 
typewriter  desk,  is  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  Lyon  Metal  Products, 
Inc.,  Aurora,  Ill.  The  new  attach¬ 
ment  is  easily  installed — simply  slip 
flanged  end  of  top  over  edge  of  top 
drawer.  Then  close  drawer  and  turn 
down  locking  clamp.  Adjustable  feet 
assure  easy  leveling. 
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TINTED  LIGHT  BULBS 

New  Beauty  Tone  bulbs — tinted 
pink,  aqua  and  candlelight — are  now 
available  in  eye-saving  cylindrical 
shape.  Coated,  not  frosted,  on  the 
inside,  the  colored  bulbs  match  the 
Eye  Saving  white  bulbs  already  in 
use.  Westinghouse,  Lamp  Division, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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FOLDING  TABLE-BENCH 

A  steel  torsion  bar  has  been  added 
to  the  folding  mechanism  of  the  1960 
Sico’s  B-Y  table,  to  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Another  innovation  is  the 
finger  operated  fasteners  which  hold 
the  bench  securely  in  place,  yet  per¬ 
mit  their  removal  without  use  of 
tools  when  the  table  alone  is  needed. 

B-Y  folding  tables  come  in  12-foot 
lengths;  the  table  top  is  30"  and  the 
unit  with  benches  b  52"  wide.  Sico 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneajwlis, 
Minn. 

Circle  OV-331  on  reply  card,  last  page 

LANGUAGE  UBORATORY  HLM 

Prints  of  the  16  mm.  sound  film, 
“Breaking  the  Language  Barrier,” 
(OV-332)  are  available  for  free 
showings  to  school  administrators 
and  language  departments.  The  film 
is  actually  a  kinescope  of  a  television 
network  program  based  upon  Po¬ 
mona  College’s  work  with  language 
laboratory  instruction  methods.  In 
1958,  the  kinescopte  received  the 
Peabody  Award  for  its  contribution 
to  educational  advancement.  Prints 
are  being  scheduled  through:  Harold 
Marshall  Publication  Services,  Inc., 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  Magnetic  Re¬ 
cording  Industries. 

Circle  OV-332  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION... 

Filmstrip/Slidc  Shows — “What  You 
Need  to  Know  About  Film  Strips/ 
Slide  Shows.”  A  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  the 
problems  to  be  faced,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  setting  up  a  filmstrip/ 
slide  show  program.  $1.00.  Graph¬ 
ics  Institute,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Circle  OV-401  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Roof  Maintenance — -“Case  History 
R-25.”  Details  of  a  planned  prevent¬ 
ive  roof  maintenance  program  and 
its  economies.  The  Tremco  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio. 

Circle  OV-402  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Recipe  Book — Forty  tasty  recipes  for 
left-over  foods — convenient  ways  to 
add  variety  to  a  menu  at  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Franklin  Products  Corp., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-403  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Traffic  Marking-  -New  brochure  ex¬ 
plains  traffic  marking  technique 
using  extruded  vinyl  strip,  which  is 
permanent  and  readily  bonded  to 
pavement.  Trafficaide  Corp.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.Y, 
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Paper  Food  Service — “The  Manual 
of  Paper  Food  Service.”  Case  his¬ 
tories  and  how-to-do-it  information 
to  help  the  school  lunch  manager 
speed  serving,  assure  sanitation,  pre¬ 
sent  foods  attractively,  and  inciden¬ 
tally,  save  money.  $.25.  Paper  Cup 
and  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 
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Sports- — “Basketball  Coaches  Di¬ 
gest.”  Fundamentals,  offense,  de¬ 
fense  and  coaches  clinic  illustrated 
by  action  photos  and  play  diagrams. 
Huntington  Laboratories,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind. 

Circle  OV-406  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Temperature  Regulation — “An  En¬ 
gineer’s  Manual  on  Steam  and  Wa¬ 
ter  Service.”  A  guide  to  the  selection 
of  automatic  heating  and  cooling 
controls  with  helpful  technical  di¬ 
rectory.  The  Powers  Regulator  Co., 
Skokie,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-407  on  reply  card,  last  page 

School  Furniture — Brunswick’s  new 
catalog,  which  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  modern  school  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  folding  partitions,  gymna¬ 


sium  equipment,  folding  stages  and 
seating,  has  just  won  an  award  in 
the  1960  Building  Products  Litera¬ 
ture  Comptetition.  Brunswick  Corp,, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Circle  OV-408  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Signal  Systems — “Electrical  Signal¬ 
ing  Equipment.”  An  unusually  com¬ 
plete  catalog  on  horns,  bells,  buzzers, 
of  all  descriptions.  Accessory  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  door  openers  and 
clocks  are  here  too.  Sperti  Faraday, 
Inc.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Circle  OV-409  on  reply  card,  last  page 


‘^FINE-LINE 


R'IS  REFRIGERATOR  —  Eight  adjustable 
plated  wire  ahelvea,  ten  big  storage  areas  in 
15  cu.  ft.  Aluminum  interior,  heavy  cold 
rolled  steel  with  baked  enamel  exterior. 
Double  two-keyed  locking  doors.  Door 
heater  strips  seal  for  total  cold.  Fully  auto¬ 
matic  condensate  removal.  Fine- Line  styled, 
also  available  with  drawers  and  Blood  Bank 
Alarm  system  for  biological  uses. 

NOR-UKE’S  FINE-UNE  IS  A  FULL  LINE! 


Sound  Systems — “RCA  Modular 
Sound  Control  Equipment.”  Four 
basic  systems,  capable  of  scores  of 
variations,  arc  described  in  this  cata¬ 
log.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Camden,  N.J. 

Circle  OV-410  on  reply  card,  lest  page 

Clothing  Racks — “Custom  Line 
Coat  and  Hat  Racks.”  The  Vogel- 
Peterson  Co.  line  of  storage  units — 
a  rack  to  meet  every  kind  of  space 
problem  you  can  think  of.  Vogel- 
Peterson  Co.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-41 1  on  reply  card,  last  page 


in  every  way! 


R-45G  REFRIGERATOR — Big  45  cu.  ft.  csmc- 
ity  in  Fine- Line  heavy  steel  cabinet.  Eliding 
doors  are  three  ply  glass.  Fiberglas  insula¬ 
tion,  multiple  frame  and  double  door  beater 
strips  seal  in  cold.  Polished  aluminum  frame, 
baked  enamel  exterior.  Companion  45  XHG 
Freezer  with  R45G  features  available.  Also 
solid-door  Refrigerator,  Freezer  and  Re¬ 
frigerator-Freezer  combination  with  same 
capacities  are  available. 


RS 

Rwlhii  HtfrifiFtttf 


UCMURv 


SR-24  k*  Skrif*  Ms 


ALL  MODELS  AVAIUBLE  IMMEDIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


For  FREE  iUuatrated  informeUion  on  Nor-Lahe’t  full  Fine-Lint, 
write  today. 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q  Freezers 
r~l  Refrigerators  Q  Walk-in  Coolers 

Other 

Name _ _ 

CiTT _ 9catx _ 


NOIt-LAKB,  fnc. 
Second  and  Elm, 
Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept.  306 
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Product  &  Service  Index-July^  1960 

This  index  coven  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  editorial  reviews  in  this  issue.  To  find 
a  partictilar  advertisement  or  editorial  listing,  consult  the  key  (OV  number)  which  will  be  found  above  the  advert 
tisement  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the  magazine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numben  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 

OV  OV 


OV 

201  Newcomb  Predsion-AAode  Tone 

Ann 

202  Samsonite  Folding  Chairs  by 

Shwayder  Bros. 

203  Azrock  Vina-Lux  Vinyl  Asbestos 

Tile 

204  Up-Right  Telescoping  Aluminum 

Tower 

205  AAississippi  Diffused  Gkiu 

206  Bossick  Chair  Glides 

207  American  Sun-X  Glass  Tinting 

206  Arrowhead  Specialties  for  School 
Cafeterias 

209  Scotch-Brite  Floor  AAaintenance 

Pads 

210  Executone  Sound-Communication 

System  for  Schools 

21 1  Rauland  Central  Control  Sound 

Systems 


219  Huntington  Wax-Free  Floor  Polish 

220  Sofwcry  Telescoping  Gym  Seats 

221  Criterion  Teaching  Telescope 

222  National  Super  Service 

Precision  Cleaning  Method 
for  Schoolrooms 

223  Neubauer  Gym  Basket  Racks 

224  Geerpres  Mopping  Outfits 

225  Smith  System  Commercial 

Training  Desks 

226  AAaster  Combination  Padlocks 

227  McArthur  Gym  Towels 

228  AAichaels  Exhibit  Cases 

229  Audio  Equipment  Co.  Portable 

AAegaphone 

230  Claridge  Chalkboard  &  Cork 

Bulletins 


231  Astro-Dome  Observatory  Dome 

232  Warvel  Replacement  Seats,  Backs, 

Tops,  Tablet  Arms 

233  F.  H.  Lawson  Torpedo  Waste 

Receptacles 

234  Buck  Engineering  Lab-Volt 

Power  Stations 

235  American  Cancer  Society 

236  Notional  Comice  Atlas  HCP 

Portable  Food  Cart 

238  Richards-Wilcox  Folding 

Partitions 

239  Mitchell  Fold-O-Leg  PorTables, 

Doublers,  UniTables 

240  Nor-Lake  Rne-Line  Refrigerators, 

Freezers,  Walk-in  Coolers 

PRODUCT  PREVIEW 
301  Jacobsen  Rotary  AAower 


212  Charles  Beseler  Vu-Lyte  II 
Opaque  Projector 

214  Brillo  Floor  Pods 

215  Spitz  Standard  Model 

Planetarium 

216  Stacor  Multi-Student  Drawing 

Units 

a 

217  Hows  Drinking  Fountains 

218  Freedman  Artcraft  IMC  School 

Equipment 


FIRST  CLASS 
PfRMIT  NO.  280 
SBC.  14.9  P.  I.  »  R. 
NIW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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OVERVIEW 

470  PARK  AVE.  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


OVERVIEW 


OV 

302  Pace  Products  Asphalt  Surfaces 

303  Revere  Chemical  Colored 

Resurfacing  for  Pavements 

304  Coraloc  Industries  Swimming  Pool 

305  Schulmerich  Carillons  for 

Colleges 

306  Rain  Jet  Underground  Sprinklers 

307  Alsto  Company  Mobile 

Incinerator 

308  American  Photocopy  Equipment 

Office  Photocopy 

309  Coverite  Desk  Covers 

310  Saxton  Barrett  Key  Controls 

311  Stampton  Mfg.  Corp.  Stamp-O- 

Sealer 

312  Lit-Ning  Products  Check-Sort 

Troy 

313  Ink-Away  Products  Ball-Pen  Ink 

Erodicotor  vrith  Refills 

314  Can-Pro  Deposit  Bags,  Mail  Bags 


OV 

315  Can-Pro  Janitor  Cart 

316  Calmart  International  Roll  Ruler 

317  Print-O-Motic  Card-Sized 

Duplicator 

'  318  Duncan  Parking  Meters 

319  Hollywood  Plastics  Tote  Trays 

320  Marnay-Rockaway  Metal 

Products  Desk  Partitioner 

321  Apsco  Products  Office  AAachine 

Stands 

322  AAidwest  Round  Table 

323  American  Desk  Company 

Student  Desk 

324  DayBrite  Lighting  and  Barber- 

Colman  Lighting  and  Air 
Distribution  System 

325  Ideas,  Inc  Over-the-Floor 

Extension  Cord 

326  Arrow  Metal  Products  Hedge 

Trimmer 


OV 

327  Royal  McBee  Automatic 

Typewriter 

328  General  Electric  Lease-Ught  Plan 

329  Lyon  Metal  Products  Typewriter 

Attachment 

330  Westinghouse  Tinted  Light  Bulbs 

331  Sico  Folding  Table-Bench 

332  Magnetic  Recording  Industries 

Language  Laboratory  Rim 

333  LAM  Library  Lighting 

334  Langua-Lab  Language 

Laboratory 

PRODUCT  LITERATURE 

401  Graphics  institute  Rlmstrip/SKde 

Shows 

402  Tremco  Roof  AAaintenance 

403  Franklin  Products  Recipe  Book 

404  Trofficaide  Traffic  AAarking 

Brochure 

405  Paper  Cup  and  Container 

Institute  AAanual  of  Paper 
Food  Service 
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406  Huntington  Laboratories 

Basketball  Coaches  Digest 

407  Powers  Regulator  Company 

AAanual  on  Temperature 
Regulation  for  Water 

408  Brunswick  Corporation  School 

Furniture  Catalog 


Also  seed  litoretero  or 


409  Sperti  Faraday  Catalog  of 
Signal  Systems 


410  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Sound  Systems  Catalog 

41 1  Vogel-Peterson  Clothing  Racks 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 


«9196( 
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world’s  champpn 
weight  lifter 


Paul  Anderson, 
U.S.  Olympic 
Heavyweight  Champion 


standing  on 
the  world’s 
strongest 
all-steel 
folding  chair 


folding  chairs  last  longest 


Electrically  welded  tubular  steel  construction... cross  braces 
fore  and  aft. ..extra  brace  under  the  seat  front:  it  all  adds  up  to 
the  strongest,  “money-savingest”  folding  chair  in  the  world! 
All  metal  is  Bonder ized  to  resi.st  rust  and  further  assure  years 
of  carefree,  good-looking  service.  In  addition,  Samsonite 
Folding  Chairs  have  the.se  built-in  extras:  COMFORT... con¬ 
tour  seats  and  back  rests  “cradle”  the  sitter  for  greater  com¬ 
fort  over  longer  periods  of  time;  EASE 
OF  HANDLING.. . Samsonite’s  legs 
glide  open  and  closed,  safety  hinges 
can’t  pinch  fingers;  STYLE...  11  new 
colors— all  finished  in  smart-looking 
baked  enamel  that  won’t  snag  or  chip. 


now  at  a  new  low  price 


For  church,  school,  club,  or  group 
seating  information,  see  your 
Yellow  Pages  or  write:  Shwayder 
Bros.,  Institutional  Seating  Oiv., 
Dept.OV-70,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Finrf  It  F«»t 
in  Ikn 

Yellow  Pages 


1 
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St.  Tiikrese  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Architect:  James  Mc:Cahbon.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


floors  serve  St  Therese  School 


Tlie  .striking  architectural  design  and  func¬ 
tional  planning  of  the  new  St.  Therese  School 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  are  perfectly  comple¬ 
mented  by  floors  of  Vina-Lux  vinyl  asbestos  tile. 

Built  to  deliver  all  the  performance  school 
floors  must  give,  Vina-Lux  matches  superior 
light-reflectance  with  rugged  durability— makes 
possible  easy  maintenance  at  minimum  cost. 


The  Vina-Lux  range  of  colors  and  styles  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  available 
with  a  single  flooring  line. 

Solve  your  next  school  flooring  problem  with 
\’ina-Lux  .  .  .  the  resilient  -floor  that’s  long  on 
(juality  . . .  low  in  cost.  Let  us  send  you  samples, 
color  charts,  cost  comparisons  with  other  types 
of  flooring,  and  our  color  catalog  “Floors  For 
Modern  Schools.” 


AZROCMv  PI^OOR  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  vinyl  asbestos  and  asphalt  tile  flooring 

CVAI.DB  HOCK  AHFIIALT  COMPANY  •  5®S  KKOST  BANK  Bl'ILDlNO.  •  HAN  ANTONIO.  TKXAM 


